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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


athe UO 
HE suspense, and, let us add, the uneasiness, created by the 
resignations announced eight days ago still continue. 
It is generally understood that Mr. Austen Chamberlain is to 
succeed Mr. Ritchie at the Exchequer, but no appointments 
have been officially announced, and it is evident that Mr. 
Balfour is experiencing considerable difficulty in reconstruct- 
ing his Cabinet. That Lord Milner has been invited to join 
the Administration seems beyond doubt, but as the special 
messenger despatched to Carlsbad returned on Wednesday 
night, and no announcement has been made, his acceptance 
of office seems problematical. For the rest, a rumour has 
been current that the real hitch has arisen over the War 
Office, the theory being that the King has strongly urged the 
adoption of Lord Rosebery’s suggestion, and that Mr. Balfour 
on his side is loth to sacrifice any of his colleagues. On the 
Constitutional and other points raised by this situation we 
comment in another column. It is enough to say here that 
every day the crisis is prolonged impairs the confidence of the 
country in the Administration. 


We have dealt at length elsewhere with the extraordinary 
situation created by so sound a Free-trader as the Duke of 
Devonshire remaining in a Government whose chief has 
declared himself in favour of Protection,—a Protection 
which only lags behind that of Mr. Chamberlain through lack 
of courage and not through lack of conviction. We can only 
repeat here that, as strong admirers of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and as firm believers in his patriotism and single- 
mindedness, we sincerely hope that he will reconsider his 
decision, and refuse to continue in the Cabinet. He owes 
such a course of action to the thousands of men in the 
nation who have silently adopted him as their leader and 
guide. We trust that another Free-trade Unionist, Sir 


Robert Finlay, the Attorney-General, will also refuse to | 





| 


foreign imports of food, such as corn, meat, butter, cheese, 
&e. This, though deferred for the moment, will be the ulti- 
mate issue, and I believe such a policy would prove injurious 
to the interests of this country and of the Empire.” As 
regards “retaliation” and “fiscal freedom,” Mr. Elliot 
declares that he so far agrees with the Prime Minister's 
pamphlet that he thinks the Government ought to be free to 
consider every case as it arises on its merits, and to take such 
action thereupon as it thinks right, subject, of course, to the 
approval of Parliament. “This, however, is the position at 
present, and I am in favour of maintaining it.” That is 
sound sense. Parliament has, and always has had, the power 
to retaliate, but it has not done so because in every specific 
case it has been demonstrable that the “cure” would have 
been worse than the disease. 


It is hard to discern any real improvement in the news from 
Macedonia. The Sultan, according to the Sofia correspondent of 
the Times, has issued an Iradé accepting most of the proposals 
put forward by the Bulgarian Government, and has instructed 
Hilmi Pasha to carry out its provisions without delay in the 
three Macedonian vilayets and that of Adrianople. Under this 
plan Macedonia would be governed by an Inspector-General, 
aided by a mixed Commission of Bulgarians and Turks, which 
would reform taxation, equalise the position of Mahommedans 
and Christians, and restore personal security. This task accom- 
plished, the Commission would become the Council of the 
Governor-General. The plan, like a dozen others, might work 
if there were any intention of its working; but there is none, 
and Constantinople will go on “repressing” Macedonia. We 
are strengthened in this view by the fact that simultaneously 
with the announcement of the Sultan’s Iradé an official com- 
muniqué has been issued at St. Petersburg and Vienna curiously 
in accord with Mr. Balfour’s unconvincing utterance as to “ the 
balance of criminality.” The present state of affairs in the 
Turkish vilayets, so the document runs, “does not alter the 
attitude of the Powers in regard to the programme of action 
put forward early in the year by the two Powers most 
interested.” Unless the Sultan is really alarmed by the 
Bulgarian military preparations, or secretly fears they wil] 
be backed by some Great Power, the situation cannot be said 
to have improved. 


It is to be noted that all prominent French publicists admit 
the claim of Macedonia, and express a willingness that France 
should act provided Great Britain will act with her. This, 
however, they say, is impossible until the British Government 
has been reconstructed, and consequently the Macedonians 
must wait. The French writers do not explain dis. 
tinctly what is to be done, or show how France, as the ally of 
Russia, is to adopt a strong and separate policy of her own 
They are, in fact, waiting for Great Britain, which is waiting 


give the support of his high character and great intellect | for Lord Lansdowne, who at present has only got the length 
to this tottering and incapable Administration. We should | of thinking that further advice to Bulgaria is inopportune. 
rejoice to see him leave the Government side by side with | | The British Ambassador has, however, induced the Porte to 
the Duke of Devonshire; but if that may not be, then let | cancel an order issued by Hilmi Pasha for the expulsion of 


him come out alone. 


We know that he has far more to | Mr. Reginald Wyon, who had told in the Daily Mail truths 


lose personally by leaving the Government than have most not acceptable to that functionary. We note with interest 
of its members, but we know also that such considerations that Mr. Wyon, who has much experience of armies, thinks 
will weigh light as air with Sir Robert Finlay if once he can | the Turkish Army changed. Discipline is far from perfect, 


be convinced that the public interest is involved. 


Mr. Arthur Elliot, the Member for Durham City, who has | to plunder for a maintenance. This statement is probably 


| and the officers are less competent than those of the last 
generation. The men never get their pay, and are compelled 
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true, but its importance must not be exaggerated. Mussulman 
officers recover their authority on the day of battle, and half- 
starved Turkish troops have frequently won victories. 


The struggle between the Magyars and their King is 
developing into a struggle between Hungary and Austria. 
On the 16th inst. the Emperor published at Chlopy, a little 
town in Galicia, an important Imperial Order. In it he 
highly praised the condition of the Army as revealed in recent 
manceuvres, and declared that he “must and would hold fast 
to its existing and well-tried organisation.” His “ Army must 
know that he would never relinquish the rights and privileges 
guaranteed to its highest War Lord,” even though “its stout 
bonds of union were threatened by one-sided aspirations mis- 
apprehensive of the high mission it has to fulfil for both 
States of the Monarchy. Common and unitary, as it is now, 
shall my Army remain.” This Order has been received in 
Austria with rapture, all Diets in session sending congratu- 
lations; but in Hungary with dull fury, the Magyars 
thinking themselves insulted. Both sides will be most un- 
willing to resort to force, but a quarrel which interests the 
soldiers is always dangerous, and it may be difficult without 
a Budget to levy taxes. 


Pressed by his various advisers, and especially by Count 
Khuen Hedervary, who has undertaken to form an ad interim 
Ministry, the Emperor Francis Joseph consented to issue 
a Message to the Hungarians, in the form of a letter to 
the Premier, intended to reassure them as to the meaning of 
the Chlopy Order. In this second document he expresses 
strongly his affection for “the Hungarian nation,” consents 
to any minor reforms they may wish, but affirms that he is by 
the Constitution entitled to organise the Army, refuses to 
part with that power, and again expresses his determination 
to maintain institutions essential to the status of the Empire 
“as a Great Power.” Dr. Korber has already interpreted this 
letter in the Austrian Parliament as a final refusal to give 
way upon the question of a uniform language for military 
purposes. The Liberal party in Hungary, after meeting in 
secret conference, has accepted the Emperor’s decision; but 
the Kossuthites are furious, they are backed, it is feared, by a 
majority of the Magyar population, and there was a 
violent scene in the Hungarian Chamber on Thursday, 
when Count Khuen Hedervary was threatened with personal 
violence, and one of the Deputies cried out: “‘We do not 
believe the King’s word!” As yet, therefore, the danger, 
which is that of a total severance between the Austrian 
and Hungarian Armies, has been by no means removed. 
The worst symptom, perhaps, is the extreme reluctance of 
leading Hungarians to accept office. 


M. Jaurés, the sensible Socialist Vice-President of the 
French Chamber, affirms in the strongest way that the 
Government is preparing an expedition for the conquest 
of the Hinterland of Morocco. The Government point- 
blank denies this; but it seems clear that the Governor- 
General of Algeria is making certain preparations, which ap- 
pear to be larger than those required for defence. Sejior 
Silvela, moreover, the great Spanish Conservative, is quitting 
public life, avowedly because he has failed to secure to 
Spain from France her just influence in the settlement 
of the Moroccan question. It seems possible, though it 
is not certain, that these accounts can be reconciled, the 
French Government having resolved, not indeed to conquer 
Morocco, but to assist the Sultan against his rebels, and 
thenceforward protect his dominions. If, as is alleged, the 
coast towns, including Tangier, are to be neutralised, and 
English interests in them effectively guaranteed, there is no 
objection to that arrangement. It is evident from the dis- 
missal of all European officers from Fez that the anti-foreign 
feeling provoked by the Sultan’s unwise preference for 
Western ways has reached boiling-point, and that forcible 
intervention may yet become indispensable as a precaution 
against massacre. 


The Novoe Vremya, which often expresses the real Russian 
feeling, declares that the persecution of the Jews, of which 
there has been a fresh instance at Gomel, is due entirely to 
Jewish malignity and batred of all Christians. It admits that 
Jews cannot be expelled, and doubts whether they can be 








altered except by measures transforming hen cent 
Jewish life, and especially reducing the authority oy a 
sacred writings, such as the Talmud and the Cabala. . “i 
seems to point toa new and more directly religious persec : 
tion, probably through an effort to suppress the circulatio. a 
Hebrew literature, the writer evidently not believing that th 
way to absorb the Jews, if it is their absorption he seeks ists 
abolish all distinctions between them and Russians, Iti 
most difficult for a sept to remain separate amidst a path 
community when nobody cares if it remains separate or not 
The attractive force of the usual life, with its easier careers 
and higher social rewards, works silently, but almost irre. 
sistibly. The Quakers and Unitarians, being no longer 
persecuted, are as sects slowly fading away. 


A valuable paper on the remarkable growth of the Social 
Democratic vote in Germany appears in Tuesday's Daily Mail 
In the opinion of the writer, Mr. Andrew Caird, it is not anti. 
militarism, but resentment against the taxation of foodin thein. 
terests of the Agrarians, that has caused the “land-slide.” Thig 
however, is not a matter of mere speculation. It is borne out 
by the explicit statements of the Social Democrats them. 
selves. The protest against “ Brotwucher ”—1.e., bread usury— 
was the first plank in their platform at the elections, and the 
leading feature of their campaign literature. “In order to 
please the Agrarians,” so runs one passage, “the duties on 
food have been increased by 175 million marks. ...,., 
German people will have in future the questionable happiness 
of eating the dearest bread and dearest flour in the world.” 
Herr Bebel, the leader of the party, has also emphasised the 
dangers to the middle as well as to the working classes of food 
taxation. It has been reserved, however, for Herr Singer, 
another leader of the Social Democrats and Member of the 
Reichstag, to apply the lesson of the German elections to the 
situation created by Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. “ Mr, 
Chamberlain,” he said to Mr. Caird, “repeats the specious 
arguments with which the East Elbian Junkers (landlords) 
tried to delude the German working people in the last cam. 
paign—namely, that an increased duty on agricultural pro- 
ducts will benefit the masses, when in fact the income of the 
Agrarians is increased at the expense of the consumer. It is 
absolutely false that through increased grain duties the wages 
of the German working people have been raised or their savings 
increased.” 


The Times gives the honour of large type to a letter on 
South African polities which is unsigned, but is evidently 
written by an experienced observer. He says that the coming 
Election at the Cape is of first-rate importance. Mr. Hofmeyr 
has re-established the race division of parties, with the 
intention that South Africa shall ultimately be Dutch, or, at 
all events, governed by Afrikanders in independence of Great 
Britain. If the Dutch win the Election, and are able to 
pardon and compensate all rebels in Cape Colony, their 
kinsfolk in the Transvaal and Orange Free State will accept 
their lead, and the whole work of conquest will have to be 
done over again. He hopes that this is improbable, but is 
evidently doubtful whether the British settlers who intend to 
remain may not be tempted to make common cause with the 
Dutch. We fancy he exaggerates the bitterness of Dutch 
feeling; but it is true that the two races regard the native 
question from very different standpoints, and it is at all events 
well not to confine our record to the pleasanter symptoms, 
The correspondent is quite savage at British optimism, and 
does not see that an incapacity to expect defeat is often a 
source of strength. In the earlier days of the Indian Mutiny, 
when we ought by all rules to have been beaten, it was the 
stolid undoubtingness of the British, their incapacity even to 
think of compromise, which saved the Empire. 

The Military Manceuvres came to an end on Friday week in 
a march past Lord Roberts at Newbury. Taken as a whole, 
they must be pronounced to have been a great success, and 
no one who marched with the troops or saw them at first 
hand can doubt that the nation has a right to be proud 
of its Army. Not only was the behaviour of the forty 
thousand men who were concentrated in the North of 
Wiltshire and South of Berkshire excellent as regards the 
civil population, but their military work was performed 
with alertness and intelligence. The marching showed that 
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the physique of the troops was sound, and that there was 
no slackness, while the management of the large number 
of horses by the Cavalry, Yeomanry, Mounted Infantry, 
Artillery, and Transport left very little to be desired. The 
contrast with previous Mancuvres was most marked, and, 
owing to the fact that almost all the officers and half the 
men were veteran campaigners, there was an air of reality 
about the proceedings which made them most impressive. 
Strange as it may seem, there was far less, not more, inclina- 
tion among the men who had seen “the real thing” to talk 
about “playing at soldiers,” and the interest in the military 
problems varied directly with the war experience of the 
participants in Lord Roberts's mimic campaign. 


It is not worth while to inquire minutely. whether Sir Evelyn 
Wood or Sir John French carried the day. It is enough to know 
that both commanders availed themselves of the opportunities 
given them by the admirably thought out scheme which Lord 
Roberts had devised, and the carrying out of which he 
watched so closely throughout. It is no easy matter to draw 
up a scheme which will give the opposing Generals plenty of 
choice in the disposition of their men, but this Lord Roberts 
accomplished. In manceuvres the lessons are, of course, all 
learned before the troops come into contact. Up to that 
point it is almost as easy to show skill or the reverse as in 
real war. But though strategy rather than tactics is the 
essential business of mancuvres, it must be admitted that 
the set piece or stage battle of Lambourne Downs which took 
place on Thursday week was not without its lessons. It 
was certainly on the spectacular side most impressive. 


The position on the Downs held by Sir Evelyn Wood was not 
only well selected, but it had been strongly entrenched. This 
position Sir John French tried to envelop. But in doing so 
he was obliged greatly to attenuate his line. Against this 
line where it was thinnest Sir Evelyn Wood launched his 
counter-attack,—a very pretty piece of field tactics. It is, of 
course, impossible to say whether in real war French’s centre 
would have been pierced or Wood’s position surrounded. As 
the Yankee said of the lift accident, the final destination 
of the passengers depended upon how they had been brought 
up. So here the quality of the men and their capacity for 
“sticking it out,” which depends upon their breed and 
bringing up, would have decided the day. Certainly in both 
eases they looked like fighting. It remains to be said that 
the men of the Yeomanry regiments who formed part of the 
mounted force acquitted themselves admirably. It was the 
good fortune of the present writer to ride with a squadron 
of the Hants Carbineers. It would, we believe, be difficult to 
find in any Continental Army a keener or more intelligent 
body of men, Their physique was admirable, in most cases 
they were very well mounted, and they were ably handled 
throughout by their officers. An equally good report could, 
we do not doubt, be furnished of the other Yeomanry con- 
tingents in the field. 


In respect of only one point have we any serious ground 
for regret in regard to the carrying out of the Manceuvres. 
We cannot but feel a very real disappointment that no 
effort was made to supply one of the rival Generals with an 
organised body of, say, a thousand cyclists,—of cyclists, that 
is, intended to act as a mobile fighting body, and not merely 
to carry messages. We believe that the General possessed of 
such a force would have been able to decide the fate of 
the campaign. There were several occasions during the 
four days’ operations when the power to move a body of 
a thousand men round the enemy’s flank or rear, and to 
occupy and hold a position seventy miles away from the 
starting-point, might have decided the issue. A contingent of 
military cyclists could easily cover seventy miles between the 
hours of 4 in the morning and 5 in the evening, granted 
that they move by unblocked roads, and this they could always 
have done by taking a sufficiently wide sweep. Again and 
again the present writer moved by empty lanes and roads 
only four or five miles from main roads which were absolutely 
gorged by traffic. We are aware, of course, that the military 
authorities imagine that a thousand cyclists could not move 
with proper precautions through an enemy’s country without 
taking up as much room, and so time, as cavalry. We venture 
to doubt the truth of thisdogma. At any rate, we should like 
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to see it put to the test. If at 12 o’clock on the Sunday night 
when war was declared General Wood had been in possession 
of a thousand cyclists, we are certain that he eould by 12 next 
day have placed them on any hilltop or on the sides of any 
valley within a sixty-mile radius of Corsham, and that no man 
could have said him nay. The military dogma that cyclists 
in a mass are immobile has only got to be tried, or rather, 
tried fairly and intelligently, to be exploded. 


The Times has been publishing a series of letters on the 
American Army, from which it appears that West Point, the 
Sandhurst and Woolwich of that Army, is in admirable order. 
The officers are practically picked by competitive examination 
in the great schools of each State, and the instruction offered 
is almost too complete, the brains of the cadets being taxed 
to the uttermost. The discipline is perfect and the practice 
of “hazing” or bullying, which was once its weakest point, 
has been thoroughly eradicated. About one-fourth of the 
students drop through annually, either because the training 
is too severe, or because the instructors think that particular 
cadets will never make good officers. The most marked fact 
about West Point is, however, its entire exemption from 
political influences. The politicans do not appoint nor can 
they remove any cadet, and if they attempt at any time to 
interfere they are simply disregarded. West Point, in fact, 
has gained the confidence of the people, and popular favour 
enables its managers to pursue their own course. The result is 
a splendid body of officers, more like our own Royal Engineers 
than anything else, with only one fault, if it be a fault, that 
they are perhaps a little too much above the volunteer officers 
upon whom in the case of a sudden call to arms the Republic 
must rely, The system seems to need a little more expan- 
sibility. 


There has been a deplorable mountaineering accident in 
Cumberland. It appears that four ygentlemen—Mr. S. 
Ridsdale, Mr. A. E. W. Garratt, Mr. H. L. Jupp, and Mr, 
R. W. Broadrick—attempted on Monday to ascend the Scafell 
Pillar, one of the most difficult and dangerous climbs in the 
Lake District. A second party, who had accompanied them 
in an earlier stage of the climb, were descending, when they 
found their friends lying at the foot of Deep Ghyll. Mr. 
Ridsdale, who was mortally wounded, his spine and legs 
being broken, bade them look after his companions, who 
were all dead; and explained as well us his agony would 
permit that Mr. Broadrick, as an accomplished climber, 
was leading, the four being roped together, when, as 
he was tired, Mr. Garratt took the lead. Mr. Garratt 
slipped, and the whole four were precipitated to the 
bottom of a “chimney,” or upright gully, with the terrible 
results recorded. No one was to blame, the episode only 
proving that as dangerous rock climbing can be found in 
England as in Switzerland, and, further, that in certain cases 
the practice of roping together only aggravates disaster. The 
English notion that 2 mountain of 3,200 ft. must be safer than 
one of 10,000 ft. is a groundless assumption. 

The polling at Rochester, which took place on Wednesday, 
resulted in the return of Mr. Tuff, the Unionist candidate, by 
521 votes, a majority greater by 42 votes than that secured by 
Lord Cranborne. Mr. Tuffj was personally very popular. 
Indeed, he possessed all the advantages that come from local 
influence, whereas Sir Harry Johnston was comparatively un- 
known in the constituency. It does not seem certain whether 
Mr. Tuff considered himself a Chamberlainite or a Balfourite on 
the fiscal question, but that he was in fact a Protectionist in 
principle there can be no doubt. At the same time, he pro- 
fessed himself against the taxation of food, and no doubt led 
many electors to imagine that the Protectionist scheme can be 
carried out without taxing food,—a delusion which, we are 
bound to say, has received no sort of encouragement from Mr. 
Chamberlain. The Protectionists, nevertheless, have a right 
to regard the election as a victory for their side. The verdict 
of Rochester leaves us, however, quite as confident as ever that 
the nation as a whole is opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, 
and will have none of it. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


THE DUTY OF FREE-TRADE UNIONISTS. 


HAT is the duty of Free-trade Unionists at the 
present juncture? That is a question which is 
being asked by thousands of members of the Unionist 
party who are as loyal to the true and essential principles 
of Unionism and Conservatism as ever, but who cannot 
tolerate either the thin end of the wedge of Protection 
as advocated by Mr. Balfour, or Mr. Chamberlain’s uncom- 
promising policy of taxing the food of the people in order 
to consolidate the Empire. For ourselves, we have no 
hesitation as to how to answer the question, and we believe 
that our answer will, after reflection, be found to be the 
only one possible for all convinced and sincere Free-trade 
Unionists. Mr. Balfour and his ill-starred Government— 
the leavings, on the one hand, of the true Free-traders, 
such as Mr. Ritchie, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord 
George Hamilton, and Mr. Arthur Elliot, and, on the 
other, of those honest and straightforward Protection- 
ists who, like Mr. Chamberlain, will not stoop to half- 
measures—must be opposed at every turn of their timid 
and tortuous policy. ‘The country may rightly respect the 
boldness and the energy of Mr. Chamberlain, but it has 
no use for those men who usurp the name without 
the substance of Free-trade, who indulge in the para- 
doxical license of Protection without daring to adopt its 
vigorous, if mistaken, fanaticism. A more pitiable exhi- 
bition of political fatuity than that afforded by Mr. 
Balfour's letter of congratulation to Mr. Chamberlain on 
quitting office could not be found in the whole range of 
our Parliamentary history. In effect, Mr. Balfour says, 
like the man in the novel, “ Ursula, there is danger,—I 
leave thee”; but he adds that he thinks Ursula is quite 
right in principle in facing the danger, though he doubts 
whether she will be able to overcome it, and has not 
the least intention of sharing it with her. One is irre- 
sistibly reminded of the famous passage in South’s 
“Sermons” which describes how the false prophets insisted 
on saying smooth things to the King of Israel when they 
knew that he had determined to give battle to the enemy, 
and how “they sent him in a compliment to be knocked 
on the head at Ramoth-Gilead.” What is strangest of 
all is that Mr. Balfour makes very little attempt to conceal 
the fact that this is what he is doing to Mr. Chamberlain. 
And most assuredly Mr. Chamberlain will be knocked on 
the head at the Ramoth-Gilead of the next General 
Election. Nothing is more certain, in our view, than 
that the people of this country will not endure a Bread- 
tax, a Meat-tax, a Cheese-and-Butter-tax, and a Milk-tax, 
—a tariff which will make it harder for the child to grow 
up in health and strength, for the man of full age to 
support his wife and family, and for the old man to main- 
tain his diminishing vigour. 

The general sense of the country may be relied on to 
defeat Mr. Chamberlain’s bold and straightforward, if 
mischievous, proposals. It is the duty of Unionist Free- 
traders to see to it that the cryptic, but none the 
less dangerous, Protectionism of Mr. Balfour and his 
colleagues is unmasked, and that Unionist electors are 
not deluded into thinking that they can support Mr. 
Balfour without giving any countenance to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s mad proposals for making the poor poorer in 
these islands, in the hope that a portion of the rich 
in the Empire may grow richer. To adopt a notorious 
formula, they must remember that every vote cast for 
Mr. Balfour or any of his colleagues and supporters is in 
reality a vote cast for Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Balfour, it 
is clear from what his letter says, and still more from 
what his letter leaves unsaid, would, if he obtained a 
majority, hand it over to Mr.Chamberlain. Mr. Balfour's 
policy of retaliation does not reject, nay, does not offer 
any barriers to, Mr. Chamberlain’s full-blooded Protection. 
It simply prepares the way for it. If the country proves 
not to be obdurate about the food-taxes, Mr. Balfour will 
be ready to bring all his forces to the support of his late 
colleague. Mr. Balfour, that is, will not take to the water 
himself, but if Mr. Chamberlain manages to swim across 
the river and bring back the golden apple, the Prime 
Minister will gladly eat it with him. For all practical 
purposes, then, Mr. Balfour must be regarded as a Pro- 


Chamberlainite without the courage of his opinj 
this does not make him any the less harmful. an 

Therefore it is the duty of all who care for Frag, 
trade, who believe in the principle of tariff for revenug 
only, and who do not imagine that a tax can be 
converted into a money-making machine, or that 
a country can be rendered richer by increasing the 
cost of living to its inhabitants, to oppose Mr. Balfour's 
Administration, and to force it to resign office and appeal 
to the country without delay. The Ministry have become 
caretakers for Mr. Chamberlain, and against this warming. 
pan Administration Free-trade Unionists must wage in. 
cessant war. Even those who are inclined to believe that 
there may be something in retaliation, though they detest 
taxes on food, must oppose a Ministry which in fact, if not 
in intention, is engaged in obtaining votes under false 
pretences. The sooner the country is confronted with the 
plain issue of Protection v. Free-trade the better; and 
therefore, our efforts should be directed to obtaining ~ 
early Dissolution. We do not say this because we think 
further and prolonged discussion is likely to help the 
Protectionists. On the contrary, we hold that the longer 
Mr. Chamberlain’s plan is before the country the more 
absolutely certain is his defeat. We want an early 
Dissolution merely because we believe that the present 
patched and distracted Cabinet is incapable of doing good 
work for the State of any sort or kind, and that the sooner 
it is replaced by a body of new men the better it will be 
for the nation. The new Government will have, we admit, 
many able men in it; and though we differ from him, 
we are not blind to the great intellectual gifts of the 
Prime Minister. But in the circumstances these gifts 
will not be of-the slightest avail. The present Govern. 
ment stands under the shadow of the upas-tree of Pro. 
tection, and no good work can be expected of it. It 
may hang on in an inglorious struggle to keep place and 
power. It may drudge and sweat to prepare the way 
for the Ministry of the empty stomach, but sound and 
original work of its own cannot possibly be looked for 
from it. It cannot thrive, for its heart is stone, as is the 
heart of every political organism founded, not on a 
principle, but on an interested guess as to what the people 
want. Whatever else is uncertain, we may be sure that 
the life of the new Government must be short and 
precarious. 

We have spoken of the duty of Free-trade Unionists as 
being clearly that of uncompromising opposition to the 
Government at all points. But what are we to say of the 
fact that one of the ablest, the most respected, the most dis- 
interested, the most sincere, and the most convinced of 
Unionist Free-traders remains in a Government which has 
too little grasp of principle to be Free-trade, and is too 
timid to proclaim itself Protectionist? The spectacle of 
the Duke of Devonshire remaining in such a situation is 
one extremely painful to the vast number of people in the 
country who respect him above all living statesmen. They 
know that there is no stronger or more steadfast Free- 
trader in the land. They know not only that he cares 
nothing for power and office, but that the problem of self- 
interest never for a moment colours his thoughts or 
decisions. And yet they see him retaining office in a Govern- 
ment which has been abandoned by all other Free-traders, 
and so unconsciously helping on a policy—that of the 
taxation of food—which he is known to detest. Whatare 
the reasons which have induced the Duke of Devonshire 
to adopt a position so unworthy of him we cannot 
say,—though we may feel suze that they must be 
based solely on what he believes, though so mis- 
takenly, to be public and patriotic grounds. What we 
are certain of is that the Duke of Devonshire has made a 
terrible mistake, and that he is sure before long to 
realise the fact. But though the Duke of Devonshire has 
made a mistake, it is still not too late to redeem it. We 
therefore, with all respect, appeal to him to reconsider 
his decision, and to examine once again, not only the 
position in which he personally is placed, but the position 
of that large body of men in the nation who look to him 
for help and guidance in moments of national crisis. If 
the Duke will only face the question once more, and 
remember that loyalty to the nation and to his personal 
followers is a greater obligation than loyalty to colleagues 
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nsideration to him, he must, we feel sure, 
ar = ‘his duty lies in severing all connection with 
Protectionists, and in assuming his place as a Free-trade 
leader. He did not hesitate to give the nation a clear 
Jad in 1886. Why should he hesitate now? Let him 
come forward. now as then, and he will find that behind 
him, and ready to follow him, are grouped some of the 
best elements in the nation,—the men who, without being 
jdealists or fanatics, are at a great political crisis willing 
to put patriotism above party. As things stand, the Duke’s 
warmest friends and admirers in the country, and especially 
his old Liberal Unionist followers, cannot but feel a sense 
of profound pain and humiliation that he should not be 
the first to set the nation an example of how to put 
sinciple above party. All honour to Mr. Ritchie, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, Lord George Hamilton, and ‘Mr. 
Arthur Elliot for their self-sacrifice,—but why are we not 
to add the Duke’s name to theirs? That we cannot sends 
a feeling of sorrow and dismay through the heart of every 


Unionist Free-trader. 





THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
§ we write on Thursday evening no definite informa- 
tion has been published as to the filling up of the 
vacant places in the Cabinet, but it is clear that Mr. 
Balfour is finding the “patching” of his Administra- 
tion no easy task. Meantime his efforts to pull the 
Government together, and make up something which 
will pass muster as a capable and efficient body of 
Ministers, have been watched by the country with a kind 
of contemptuous pity. The general feeling has been that 
it does not much matter who takes what office, as the 
whole fabric must so soon collapse; but at the same time 
the difficulty of fitting the pieces together has, as always, 
attracted a certain amount of attention. Be the task 
never so trivial, people always like to watch a man who is in 
trouble over a difficult job. They want to see whether in 
the end he will get the old horse on its legs again, or 
whether he will be forced to give the job up in despair. Two 
circumstances have added to the interest evoked by the 
spectacle of Mr. Balfour's struggles to get his cart moving 
again. Will he be able to persuade Lord Milner to join 
the Cabinet as Colonial Secretary ? is the first question. 
The second is, Will he inaugurate a new system at the War 
Office? As to Lord Milner’s appointment, we can only 
say that we acknowledge him to bea capable and steadfast 
administrator, but since he is understood to be a thick- 
and-thin supporter of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy, we 
cannot profess to think that his influence would be for 
good at the Colonial Office. The case of Lord Esher is 
different. If Lord Esher goes to the War Office, his 
appointment will have nothing to do with fiscal policy. 
He will go there solely to inaugurate an entirely new 
system of administration, and to endeavour to place that 
dangerously effete institution on a firmer basis. Lord 
Esher’s claim to do this work rests upon the fact that he 
was a member of the War Commission, and that he wrote 
a separate Report dealing with the problem of War 
Office reform. He made, that is, a definite suggestion 
for changing our system of military administration. He 
did not merely say that things ought to be better managed, 
but he proposed a plan for their better management. 
Roughly outlined, his scheme is to abolish the offices 
of Secretary of State for War and Commander-in-Chief, 
and to substitute for them a Board of War like the Board 
of Admiralty, which shall rule the Army just as the Naval 
Board rules the Navy. In other words, just as a Com- 
mission is issued to execute thé office of Lord High 
Admiral, so a Commission would be issued to execute the 
oflices of Secretary of State for War and Commander-in- 
Chief. Speaking generally, we are in entire agreement 
with Lord Esher’s scheme, and for the last five or six 
years have deemed such a change very greatly to be 
desired. Our only doubt is whether the present moment 
is well chosen for inaugurating it, and whether the reform 
might not be prejudiced by being introduced by a failing 
and discredited Administration. Putting this matter aside, 
however, for the moment, we should be very glad to see 
the proposal adopted. The reasons in its favour can be 
stated without difficulty, and are, to our mind, conclusive. 
In the first place, the change to a Board would mark 
& completely new departure, and would greatly help 








to get rid of the old and bad traditions which 
now prevail at the War Office. A capable Eastern 
despot faced with the existing situation would probably 
have long ago surrounded the War Office some morning 
between 11 and 12 with a cordon of soldiers, and 
then have set fire to it, thus getting rid not only 
of all the traditions, and papers, and red-tape, and 
forms, and minutes, but also of all the persons con- 
cerned with the old system. Since, however, such 
drastic action is impossible, recourse must be had to 
milder methods likely to produce similar results. We 
cannot imagine any that would better serve the end in 
view than the placing of the complete control of the Army 
in the hands of a Board on the model of the Admiralty. 
But if this is to be done, and a success achieved, one or 
two simple principles must be kept in view. The first 
is that the supreme control must be in the hands of the 
civilian Cabinet Minister,—i.e., the First Lord of the 
Military Board must in all cases of dispute say the final 
word. This is not only essential under our Constitution 
and system of Parliamentary government, but it is, wa 
believe, conducive to good administration. When the 
Board is in doubt and difficulty over the views of conflict- 
ing experts, it is best that the unprejudiced civilian mind © 
should decide. Next to the principle of supreme civilian 
control, we attach importance to the Board being absolutely 
supreme over the Army. Its word must be in the last resort 
the word of the First Lord, but that word must be final, 
and there must be no possibility of any power or influence 
coming between the Board and the Army. When the Board 
has spoken it must be a case of Roma locuta est, as it is in 
the Navy. No one attempts to go beyond a decision of the 
Board of Admiralty. It is because we attach such immense 
importance to the supremacy of the Board, and to making 
all the threads centre in the hands of this artificial per- 
sonality, that we most strongly object to Lord Esher’s 
proposal that beside the Board there should be “a 
General Officer Commanding the Army responsible to the 
Secretary of State for the efficiency of the military forces 
of the Crown.” Here it seems to us that Lord Esher 
makes a capital error in the art of administrative organisa- 
tion. Unless his “ General Officer Commanding the Army ” 
is either on, or under, the Board, half, nay, the whole, 
advantage of the Board goes. The result of his inde- 
pendence of the Board must sooner or later be to under- 
mine its authority and to make it a mere coysultative 
body,—i.e., to go back to the system of the Secre- 
tary of State and Commander-in-Chief under another 
name. If a Board is adopted, then no system must be 
allowed to grow up independent of it and outside it. The 
Board must rule the Army. 

Another matter of importance is the question whether 
the military and expert members of the Board should be 
heads of Departments. Lord Esher proposes that the 
military members of the Board should be (1) the Adju- 
tant-General; (2) the Quartermaster-General; (3) the 
Director-General of Ordnance; (4) the Director-General 
of Military Intelligence. In our opinion, it would be much 
better to have simply First, Second, and Third Military 
Lords, and a Junior Military Lord, as in the Navy. These 
Lords might sometimes hold the appointments named by 
Lord Esher, but not necessarily. In any case, they would 
sit as coequal members of the Board, and not as 
heads of Departments. The advantage of the system 
we urge is obvious. The Board is responsible for, and 
must look into, every Department. It will perform this 
duty much better if the heads of Departments are its 
servants, and not, as it were, ex officio members of the 
Board. Finally, we hold that if the Board system be adopted, 
care should be taken to assimilate the system of working as 
far as possible to that of the Navy. If this is done, it will 
prove much easier to work than if new departures are 
allowed on the plea that the Army is very different from the 
Navy. The new War First Lord should, that is, be in the 
position to say, when obstacles are presented to him by 
officials who dislike the reform: “If they can do it in the 
Navy, why cannot we do it here?” We havea safe and 
sound administrative precedent in the Board of Admiralty; 
let us stick closely to it, at any rate to begin with. If 
later real improvements are suggested, they can be gradu- 
ally adopted. As to the argument that the Army has 
never been accustomed to be ruled by a Board, and 
would not endure it, we have only to say that we think the 
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notion unfounded. The Army is trained to obey, and 
would soon find the fiat of “ My Lords” as awe-inspiring 
as does the Navy. And even supposing that a few officers 
objected and proved disobedient, no great harm would be 
done. They could easily be got rid of, and their dis- 
obedience would be a proof that the nation was losing 
very little. 

Before we leave the subject of War Office reorganisation 
on Admiralty lines we must notice the extraordinary sug- 
gestion that instead of abolishing the office of Commander- 
in-Chief, or, rather, merging his office in the Board, as 
in Lord Esher’s scheme, the King should be appointed as 
Commander-in-Chief. Those responsible for this grotesque 
proposal can have given very little thought either to its 
Constitutional or administrative aspects. Its effect must 
either be nil, or else to involve the Sovereign in the 
turmoil of politics in a way which might endanger our 
whole monarchical system. At present the King as 
Sovereign has a very considerable influence, direct’ and 
indirect, both on the Army and Navy. But that influence 
has reached the maximum of safety. The King could not 
have more conferred upon him without incurring a personal 
responsibility, the incurring of which it is the aim of the 
Constitution to avoid. To put it in another way. If the 
office of Commander-in-Chief when conferred on the King is 
to be merely titular, it is giving him what he already 
possesses in the utmost plenitude. If it is to be a real 
office, then the King’s position must be radically changed, 
and he will become in a greater or lesser degree 
responsible to the Cabinet, Parliament, and the nation 
for various administrative acts. The theory that the King 
can do no wrong must be abandoned if he is to wield 
authority in an office. Just imagine the effect of the 
recent war scandals on the Monarchy if the King a few 
years previously had assumed the office of Commander-in- 
Chief. The people in an ugly mood—and at the next 
fiasco their mood may be far uglier than it is now— 
would in such circumstances be certain to attempt to exact 
responsibility from the King. They would argue :—* Why 
did he make a change, and take the office of Commander- 
in-Chief, if he did not mean to see the thing through 
properly. We thought that when he took the job on 
he meant to work at it. Yet matters are as bad as ever, 
and the whole thing has proved a take-in.’ Assuredly 
no loyal supporter of the Monarchy can wish to run the 
very grave risk of such things being said whenever there 
is an “Army scandal.” It is essential to keep the 
King out of Army scandals, and anything tending 
to bring him into them would be most lamentable. 
We trust, then, that this notion of making the King 
Commander-in-Chief—a Constitutional absurdity, by 
the way, since the King, as the source of all offices, cannot 
hold any one office himself—will be quickly and finally 
abandoned by those who have suggested it, or if not, that 
the King will himself make it clear that a most momentous 
Constitutional revolution cannot be carried out by a side- 
wind of this kind, and that he withholds all approval from 
the suggestion. That he has in fact given it any counte- 
nance we do not believe for a moment. The King has 
always shown a very clear grasp of the principles of the 
Constitution, and the notion of his backing up so absurd a 
proposal will not be accepted by the nation without very 
much stronger evidence than that at present adduced in its 


favour. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S CHANCES. 


HE hopes of the genuine Protectionists of the country 
are fixed upon Mr. Chamberlain. They extend to 

Mr. Balfour a benevolent approval, for they see that he would 
go farther if he dared; but their political attachment is 
for the Minister who has resigned because the Cabinet 
he quits, though Protectionist, is not prepared to propose 
preferential duties involving taxation upon food. ‘hey 
think that, with his popularity in the Colonies, which they 
parade in every organ they can influence, with his per- 
suasive eloquence, and with his strong manufacturer’s will, 
he will either carry the country, or at least build up such 
a party in the House that the New Protectionists must 
always take their view into consideration, and at least 
desire, if they cannot impose, fresh taxation on bread. 
Their delight is the greater because it is so unexpected. 
They had surrendered even hope, and now they are told 





by the strongest man in England that they, Sonatas 
the only men in the right. Mr. Chaplin was, the sa 
assured, wiser than Mr. Gladstone or Sir Robert Past 
They feel as Roman Catholics would feel if an Arch 
bishop of Canterbury suddenly submitted himself to 
Rome, and can hardly help believing that when 0 
great a man throws up a great office for such a cq 

it must be an indication that the body of the peo 
always silent till the hour arrives, is ready to follow hig 
example. We think they are under a delusion; that My 
Chamberlain’s coming campaign will not only not conquer 
the country, but that it will destroy the chances of the New 
Protectionists on whose behalf he is to make his reeop, 
naissance. The defeat of the great Uhlan in front wij] 
bewilder and dishearten the main body behind, perhaps 
even throw it into the confusion which precedes and pro- 
duces total rout. 

We have upon one point great confidence in Mr 
Chamberlain. We believe him to be at any given moment 
absolutely sincere. He is a man who can change hig 
views ; but when he changes them the new views take full 
possession of his mind. He will risk many things and 
make many sacrifices on its behalf. Just now the great 
Colonies have captured his imagination; he has convinced 
himself that we can only retain their loyalty by proving 
that adhesion to Britain will be to them a pecuniary gain; 
and he is ready for such an end to run the prodigious, a 
we think, the insane, risk of making that loyalty a heavy 
burden to the common folk of the United Kingdom, 
Because of that loyalty everything is to be dear. He will 
speak under the pleasantest conditions, for he is at all 
times a thoroughgoing optimist; he has just shaken him. 
self free of a heap of embarrassing questions about the 
Army, education, Ireland, and the like; and he will havea 
new command of all his remarkable powers of swaying a 
great multitude. We have no doubt that his descriptions 
of the Empire will elicit shouts of enthusiasm; that he 
will frequently sit down amidst hurricanes of applause; 

hat he will often pass his resolutions without apparent, 
or at least audible, dissent. What we doubt is whether he 
will produce conviction in the people, will alter the shout 
of “No!” which has already shattered a great party 
into the “ Yes!” which will make him the Dictator. For 
as defeat will politically ruin Mr. Chamberlain, so victory, 
however deep his loyalty to Mr. Balfour may be, will 
inevitably leave him, and not Mr. Balfour or anybody else, 
master of the situation and the Empire. He has against 
him not only the whole force, as we think, of economic 
argument, but the whole force of the self-interest of the 
masses ; the whole force of experience, which for sixty years 
has taught the same lesson; and the whole force of the 
silent British pride, which will decide that if the affection of 
the Colonies can be retained only by bribes, it will be nobler 
to see if we cannot live the great life even without their 
aid. That he thinks he can single-handed defeat these 
forces is, after his experience of the last few weeks, a 
wonderful proof of his courage ; but courage, though it so 
often makes wisdom effective, is not always a proof of its 
existence. The commandant of a forlorn hope is always a 
subject for just admiration, but there is no instance that 
we can recall of his displaying the qualities of those great 
soldiers, half statesmen, half drillmasters, who have con- 
tributed so much to the history of the world. Nor are 
the cheers with which every regiment worth its salt follows 
such a commandant proof that it would at a cooler moment 
help to make him Commander-in-Chief. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s career has been hitherto a history of success, but 
he has usually had with him the instinctive decisions of 
the British people, determined, whatever the merits of 
the argument, that Ireland should not secede, or that, as 
Dutch South Africa had challenged us, we should not 
stay defeated. This time those instincts are against him. 

It follows that if Mr. Chamberlain is defeated, his allies 
are defeated too. The general belief is that they are 
acting together on a clearly understood agreement, and 
even if that is not true, it is true that they are inevitably 
allied in policy and in destiny. Protection, whether of 
the old or of the new kind, leads inevitably to taxation on 
food. To protect all industries except the most necessary 
one, and the one which suffers most from the pooling of 
the world’s supply of wheat and flesh, is too great am 
injustice to be long tolerated, even if the Agrarians di 
not possess so heavy a share of voting power. ‘The com 
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munity sees that clearly already, and will be more con- 
yinced. as the controversy goes on. It is the cue just 
now to say that this is a mere “ Radical ery,” that the 
taxation of food has been given up, and that the defenders 
of free food are only trying to excite prejudice; but 
neither Mr. Balfour nor Mr. Arthur Elliot is a Radical, 
and they both say the same thing. The former is the 
Conservative Premier, and throughout his recent manifesto 
he lets it be seen that he only objects to the taxation of 
food because of the popular opposition, which Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s victory would show to be unreal. Mr. Elliot is 
one of the ablest of Old Whigs, and he surrenders an 
office in which he delights because in his judgment Pro- 
tection Jeads “ inevitably ” to taxation on food. Long before 
the controversy ends the people will see this as clearly as 
Mr. Elliot sees it; they have decided that this shall not be; 
and on that rock Mr. Chamberlain and the great Unionist 
rty, which might have accomplished so much, will when 
the Election comes be wrecked. It might have survived 
the military muddles of the last few years, for the most 
efficient nace in the world has an incurable tolerance for in- 
efficiency, never shooting, and rarely condemning, a general 
for the loss of a battle; and it would have survived the 
unfair irritation caused by the Education Act ; but it will 
not survive a revival of the system under which a majority 
of an industrious people went always hungry to bed. There 
is the argument which every one can understand, and 
which will overthrow Mr. Chamberlain. To conciliate the 
Colonists, who are the best fed of mankind, he proposes to 
make food less accessible to the British working man. He 
cannot do it; and because he will try, the British party 
system will be pulverised, and we run the risk of being left 
without an effective Government. The Unionists will not 
follow if these are to be their leaders, and the Liberals, 
at present at any rate, do not seem to be able to agree 
upon the men who are to lead. 





THE DIFFICULTIES OF AUSTRIA AND RUSSIA. 


apace is a feature just now in European politics 
which most of those who attend to them are aware 
of, but to which the public does not pay quite the attention 
it deserves. Neither Austria nor Russia is quite so free to 
act as is usually the case. It seems to Englishmen and 
Frenchmen quite monstrous—and it is monstrous—that 
the two Powers should allow the Sultan to “repress” 
Macedonia by a policy of extermination; but the statesmen 
of Vienna and St. Petersburg feel the pressure of diffi- 
culties perceptible in their full force only to themselves. 
They know perfectly well that the talk about the racial 
and religious muddle in the unhappy province is most of 
it talk only; that if they freed Macedonia from the Turk, 
and placed it under a strong man like the late Baron Kallay, 
with a sufficient body of indigenous police, and their own 
guarantee against invasion, Bulgarian Macedonians, and 
Greek Macedonians, and Mussulman Macedonians would 
all turn to agriculture and industry, just as the three races 
in Bosnia did, or the three in Bulgaria. ‘They would dis- 
lke each other and intrigue against each other, and if they 
obtained the vote they would “ conspire” as voters against 
each other ; but they would obey the Prince or Chief Com- 
missioner, and keep the peace for the sake of material 
prosperity. The Bulgarian, and the Greek, and the 
Mussulman peasant all want to live in safety, and make 
their fields and little industries pay, much more than 
they want to kill each other, or even to rule each other 
by force. It is not fear of their writhings which 
arrests the great Governments, but fear of each other, 
and of having to move armies just when it is most incon- 
venient. Russia will move them if she must, that is, if 
quiescence would involve too much loss of prestige or too 
much risk to her reversionary interests in Constantinople 
and the road to it; but she had much rather wait. The 
group now reigning in St. Petersburg are seriously alarmed 
4g She economic discontent, by the position of the Treasury, 
which has overspent itself upon railways that at present 
do not pay their way, and at the danger that if they 
involve themselves in the Balkans, J apan, China, and per- 
haps, as they view the situation, Great Britain, will take 
advantage of their embarrassments to hamper them, or 
assail them in the Far East. If they could terminate the 
situation in Macedonia by one great blow, they would 
strike it; but that situation might involve six months of 








costly effort, and they shrink. Even victory would hardly 
enable the Russian Treasury to impose fresh taxes or secure 
new loans, and defeat even for a moment would set all the 
bubbling discontents loose to boil over. The statesmen 
shrink from the risks, and would rather see the Sultan win 
for the moment, at whatever cost in misery to his subjects, 
than endanger the political and social safety of their 
Empire. 

Matters in Austria are not quite so bad, but they are 
bad enough. The Emperor Francis Joseph is an old man, 
and a cool man, and a man with a singular experience, and 
he would not have issued the General Order of last week 
unless he had felt the danger to be great and pressing. 
That Order clearly contains his final decision in regard to 
the language to be employed in his composite Army, but 
it also contains something else. There is a veiled _— 
in it addressed to the whole military caste to stand by him 
if it is necessary to resort to force. Whether that appeal 
will succeed or not is still doubtful; but whether it succeeds 
or fails, the necessity of making it is sufficient proof that, 
in the judgment of the Emperor, the crisis is most serious, 
that it really does involve the question whether the 
Hapsburgs can continue to hold their eighteen kingdoms 
and principalities together. If they can—and the experi- 
ence of the house, though a broken one, tends on the 
whole in that direction—well and good; but if they cannot, 
his international position will be most seriously affected. 
The difference between a great Federal State and a State 
composed of many States with no link but the Crown is 
the difference between an iron bar and a faggot of rods,— 
they may both be strong, but in the hour of battle one 
would greatly prefer the bar. It cannot, at all events, 
fall to pieces in the act of striking. It is not unnatural, 
therefore, that the Emperor, with this dangerous struggle 
going on within his dominions, should shrink from engaging 
in one outside them, even though his shrinking produces 
frightful misery to men who are not his subjects. Monarchs 
are apt to think that their only moral duty is to their own 
people ; we need not forget that they do not love rebels ; 
and in the particular case of Austria a faithful Roman 
Catholic may not be strongly drawn to members of the 
Orthodox Church. 

While, however, we understand, more or less clearly, the 
difficulties which hamper the great Eastern Powers, we 
maintain that those difficulties increase the responsibility 
of the Powers which are not so hampered, and which feel 
the claim of humanity to be something more than senti- 
mental. Britain and France, acting together as maritime 
Powers, can compel the Sultan to withdraw his troops, and, 
as we judge, they are bound to exercise their strength. 
They consented to replace Macedonia under the rule of the 
Turk, believing, or affecting to believe, that his promises 
to govern reasonably well would in his own interest be 
kept. They eondoned his massacre of the Armenians, 
and thereby gave him a free hand in “repressing ” Mace- 
donia by the same methods. They have called on him to 
suppress the insurrection with “energy” and speed, a 
summons which he has naturally interpreted in the historic 
Ottoman way. They therefore, if they think civilisation 
endangered by the processes adopted, are bound to make 
them cease, and that they can do it they need not doubt, 
The Turkish Empire, as Mr. Gladstone pointed out, being 
cloven in two by an arm of the Mediterranean, is always 
open to coercion by a fleet. There is no need to ask teo 
much, or to settle the whole Eastern question, if the Sultan 
will but free the province, as he consented to do when 
he signed the Treaty of San Stefano; and no need to 
decide what is to become of it. If it is left to govern 
itself, that is best, the “ wretched States ” of the Balkans, 
though their political action has been both violent and 
disappointing, having secured to their people the oppor- 
tunity of becoming prosperous, and having in ordinary life 
given them justice; and that is all that as yet can be 
hoped for. You do not make expert Parliamentarians in 
one generation. If the Eastern Powers, frightened to 
death at Western action, suddenly awake from their 
catalepsy, and insist on “ regulating” or governing 
Macedonia, or dividing the province between Bulgaria 
and Greece, it is unnecessary for Britain and France 
to oppose such an arrangement. Those Powers will, 
we imagine, not suggest any such plan, their policy 
in the Balkans being to postpone any final distribution, 
and only to resist the federation of the Peninsula, 
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which would make it at once safe and independent ; but 
if they should break away from their usual plans, that 
in no way concerns the Western Powers, whose one desire 
is that the Balkans should be restored to the domain 
of European civilisation. The ultimate settlement will 
not come yet, or until Russia and Austria can agree on 
the terms of the great partition;. but meanwhile the 
Macedonians must be rescued from the régime under 
which they live, which is fatal to their prosperity, and 
even to their continued existence. We can imagine better 
Governments than those of St. Petersburg and Vienna; 
but they do not pillage their people, or soothe away dis- 
content by extirpating the discontented. We do not ask 
for the Macedonians the position either of Englishmen or 
Frenchmen, but at least we should secure them that of 
Bengalees or of West Indian blacks under the British flag. 





A NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS FUND. 


PROPOSAL has been made this week which we 
heartily welcome. It is to found a Society in the 
United Kingdom with an object similar to those of 
Societies already existing in Paris and Berlin—the Société 
des Amis du Louvre and the Kaiser Friedrich Verein— 
namely, to purchase and present pictures and other works 
of art to our national collections. Some such Society, it 
is claimed, is urgently needed in this country if it is to be 
possible for our national galleries and museums to meet 
the competition, not only of private collectors, but of 
public institutions in America and on the Continent; and 
at present the income available for purposes of purchase 
by our own public institutions is far too small to render 
British competition effective. 

Of course, the first need is money, and at first sight it 
might seem an inopportune moment to ask the public to 
put its hand in its pocket. Perhaps it would be inoppor- 
tune if it were proposed to raise immediately a large 
capital sum, the income from the investment of which 
was to supply the funds necessary for the Society’s 
yearly work. We doubt, indeed, whether a large sum 
would be raised in this way,—especially when remem- 
bering the progress of the Victoria Memorial Fund, 
though in that case, it is true, the people were kept so 
much in the dark as to what was proposed to be done that 
after a time they naturally lost interest in the scheme. 
The fact is that though the British public, from its 
richest to its poorest members, is the most generous in 
the world, is asked to give more, and does give more, to 
charitable objects than any other public, it only gives 
really large sums under certain conditions. Its imagination 
must be fired, its pulse must be stirred, by some striking 
situation or some sudden need. It has on two occasions 
lately, for instance, subscribed enormous sums for Indian 
famine relief funds; the Hospital Fund has received many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds; there have been the 
various war relief funds, all of them most generously 
supported,—all these during the last few years, and in 
addition there has always been enough money forthcoming 
to provide such sums as have been needed for disasters 
from hurricanes in the West Indies, Canada, and so on, 
and to pension the widows and orphans of men who have 

erished in accidents like that which befel the ‘ Cobra.’ 
Here are only a few instances of funds to which the people 
have subscribed generously and rapidly, but each of them is 
governed by one condition, namely, that of urgent necessity. 
Men felt that money must be forthcoming, and therefore 
dipped deeply intotheir pockets. But now, what is the differ- 
ence between these funds and that which it is proposed to 
raise for the National Art Collections? This; thatit will be 
difficult to convince the general public that a large capital 
sum is needed at once. That is to say, the man of 
moderate means who gave five or ten pounds to any one 
of the charitable funds just mentioned will not be stirred 
to give as large a sum down. And that, we believe, 
is a consideration which has not missed the attention of 
the promoters of this scheme. With extremely good 
judgment, therefore, they have decided not to ask for a 
large capital sum down, but to enrol as many members as 

ossible who will pay the yearly sum of a guinea. We 

lieve they will obtain a very large membership indeed. 
There are hundreds of men who would not, and, indeed, 
could not afford to, write out a cheque for £30 and hand 
it to the secretary of a Society such as this, but who would 





a 
gladly instruct their bankers to send an order for a guinea 
every year till further notice. A guinea a year is a smal] 
matter after all, and if in addition some definite return 
were to be obtained for that guinea in the shape of soma 
such privileges as we wish to suggest, we believe the 
support given to the Society would be not only encouragi 
but enthusiastic. ng 

Before making suggestions of our own, however, and in 
order that those of our readers who may not have seen the 
details of the scheme as originally proposed may grasp itg 
meaning, we will set out one or two more of the main objects 
and provisions of the Society. First, then, it is thought 
that in addition to the number of those who may desire to 
become members paying a yearly subscription of a guinea, 
there will be a certain number who may be willing to con. 
tribute donations in proportion to their interest and means, 
Here we find a little difficulty in following the intentions 
of the Society, as outlined by the provisional body which 
has been formed to promote its objects. “It will be from 
these sums” (i.¢., the donations, not the subscriptions), wa 
are told, “that the bulk of purchases will be made,” and 
it is further stated that “such donations may be allocated 
to any of three separate funds: (1) for ancient pictures 
and drawings; (2) for other ancient works of art; (3) for 
modern works of art. The Executive will appoint Pur. 
chasing Committees, in whom a certain discretion will be 
vested.” Our difficulty is this:—What becomes of the 
annual subscriptions? Supposing that it happened—we 
should like to see it happen, and we believe, if proper 
steps are taken, that it will happen—that the Society wera 
joined by many thousands of annual subscribers ; suppose 
that it became a magnified edition of such an institution 
as the Royal Horticultural Society, numbering among 
its subscribers, and personally interesting, thousands of 
Englishmen all over the world. How would their annual 
subscriptions be spent? We recognise, of course, that a 
certain sum must be set aside every year for the Society’s 
expenses ; but what we would urge is that the best way to 
interest a large number of subscribers is to show each of 
them year by year a number of purchases made by the 
help of his own subscription. If that were done, not only 
the few who could afford to give now and then some such 
sum as a thousand pounds down would feel that this or 
that gift to a public institution in a sense belonged to 
them, or rather was placed there by their action, but 
thousands of poorer men might be able to look ata 
picture in the National Gallery of British Art, or a piece of 
sculpture in the British Museum, or a specimen of Renais- 
sance goldsmith’s work in the Exhibition of the Arts and 
Crafts Society, and say to themselves that the picture, or 
whatever it was, was, so to speak, bought with their money. 
That is the best way of interesting a large body of English- 
men in any project such as this. It may not be a very 
high standard of public opinion to which appeal would 
thus be made ; the public ought, no doubt, to feel satis. 
fied that somehow, somewhere, the money they might sub- 
scribe would be spent wisely and well; but we believe that 
a due regard for this feeling would make all the difference 
between success and failure, so far as interesting annual 
subscribers to the Society is concerned. ‘ Where is my 
picture?” or “ What have they bought with my money 
this time? ” may not be questions wholly devoid of selfish- 
ness; but if they were asked by a hundred thousand sub- 
scribers of a guinea once every year at our public galleries 
and institutions, there would be a good deal more spent 
on art, and many more works of art brought into the 
possession of the nation, than there are to-day. 

When we have mentioned that the Society’s funds 
would be so constituted as to admit of the reception of 
legacies, and that special arrangements would be made in 
order to obtain the free services of expert buyers when- 
ever a work of art happened to come into the market, we 
have pointed out nearly all the provisions which have at 
present been proposed. We would now make a suggestion 
of our own. Why should not an arrangement be made 
between such public institutions as the National Gallery, 
the National Portrait Gallery, the National Gallery of 
British Art, the National Gallery of Scotland, and so on— 
in fact, between all public institutions devoted to the pro- 
motion of art—by which annual subscribers of a guinea to 
the National Art Collections Fund should be entitled to 
free passes to those institutions? We are sure that in the 
end such institutions would not suffer in pocket. If there 
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dred thousand —- gps . a — 
snsti r the purpose of buying works of art for 
agence national institutions benefited by purchases 
made by this hundred-thousand-pound income would 
have more to show, and consequently would attract more 
sightseers. We should doubt whether the prospective 
hundred thousand yearly subscribers of a guinea at 
resent spend five shillings apiece per annum in visiting 
ublic art galleries; and if they were induced not only 
to spend between them a hundred thousand pounds 
a year on art, but also were induced, as they would be 
induced, to take their friends to look at the works of art 
which they had helped to buy for the nation, we believe 
that even the actual takings at the doors of our public 
institutions would be largely increased. Is our estimate 
of the tendency of mind of the urt-loving section of the 
nation too low? We do not think it is, when you con- 
sider that the point to aim at in asking for money for a 
Jan such as this is to interest as many men as possible. 
For the natural fact remains that there is nothing that 
the average giver of money likes more than to know how 
and on what his money is spent. If the prospective 
yearly subscribers of a guinea could be satisfactorily 
shown that, we believe that the National Art Collections 
Society would prove one of the most successful ventures 
of the kind ever inaugurated in the United Kingdom. 
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RESERVE. 
“ (\FTEN as I have been in Robert Browning’s company, 
Ihave never met the poet. Tennyson hides himself 
behind his laurels, Browning behind the man of the world.” 
These words were said to Miss Anna Swanwick, and are 
quoted, though not ascribed, in the pleasant biography recently 
published by her niece, Miss Mary L. Bruce (T. Fisher Unwin, 
és. net). This singularly just criticism is capable of far 
wider application. it sets one thinking how difficult it often 
is to find the link between a man and his books; and what a 
strange, illusive quality is “reserve” altogether. What is the 
instinct which prompts a man for a certain number of shillings 
resolved on between himself and his publisher to reveal his 
mind to all and sundry, and yet makes him hide it from his 
acquaintance, even sometimes from his friends? Of course, 
if he wrote anonymously, we should understand his position ; 
but how few great writers have been satisfied not to be known? 
The asceticism which willingly foregoes the praise of the public 
is almost unnatural, and where we find it, it is usually explicable 
on other than a priort grounds. As a rule, it is an instance of 
something akin to reculer pour mieux sauter. A man who believes 
he can do better work in the future does not want to be known 
for worse work in the present. Yet many people who honestly 
wish that every one should read what they have written, 
and should know who wrote it, prefer not to be “met” in 
their proper person. Only on paper do they feel free to be 
themselves. On the other hand, there are littératewrs whose 
sense of reserve is reversed, who are rash talkers and cautious 
writers, from whom the public does not invite confidence but 
only instruction, and from whom individuals can draw what 
they please. 

The penny post has made us all men of letters in one sense, 
—we all have the habit of expressing ourselves upon paper at 
a greater or less length, and the fact that we are writing a 
letter exercises upon most of us a restraining force. There 
are few people who are not reserved upon notepaper. Have 
we not all heard sensible and affectionate persons say : “ I never 
say anything in a letter which might not be read by any one.” 
To follow this plan is to allow the accident of distance to 
interfere continually with intimacy. It is not easy to find the 
reason of this reserve. No doubt we all attach some import- 
ance to our private affairs and opinions, and perhaps we are 
too prone vaguely to imagine that to the world in general 
they are also of some weight. A vague fear of what may 
happen after their death afflicts some persons when thinking 
of their correspondence. How very soon we shall be wholly 
forgotten, and as dead men out of mind, would be a more 
reasonable subject of foreboding for most of us. Again, some 
letter-writers are afraid of their own words when they see 
them written. They are not sure what impression they will 
make upon the person to whom they aresent. Unless they can 
see the individual they are addressing they hesitate to talk. 








Others are struck with partial dumbness as soon as they are 
confronted with a sheet of paper, and are not able to do more 
than set down a few conventional lines to show that they are 
there. Occasionally, of course, we find some one to whom 
letter-writing is as easy as conversation, and even find a rare 
instance of a man who shows at his best in his letters. Such 
a one is himself when he writes, himself with certain desirable 
suppressions, suppressions which he well knows to be desirable 
in real life, but which he lacks the resolution to make. First 
thoughts are not always the best guides to character. Mrs. 
Ewing’s delightful creation who was “a fool on impulse, a 
good man and a gentleman on principle,” is quite true to life; 
and we know those who are irritable and stand-offish on im- 
pulse who are tolerant and kind both on principle and on paper. 
For such “ the pen is the tongue of the soul.” Letter-writers 
in whom the literary instinct is very strong are by no means 
the best. They think too little of the recipient of their words, 
and carried away by a desire to say well what they have got 
to say, and unwarned by the pained or puzzled face of the 
friend whose personality they have forgotten, they write 
things they afterwards regret. 

All forms of reserve, whether in manner or writing, can 
be brought, we think, under two heads,—instinctive and 
voluntary. The former is at worst but a slight defect, at 
best a great quality. The latter may be anything from a 
second-rate charm to a serious fault. We use the word 
“second-rate” advisedly, for the best kind of charm is always 
unconscious. The love of mystery is innate in man, and many 
of those to whom the impression they make upon their fellows 
is of primary importance trade upon this fact. Great men 
whom fate has condemned to be also great figure-heads must 
try to be mysterious if they are to retain their spell. The 
Pope and the Dalai Lama cannot safely make themselves 
cheap. Some men never wish to know privately any one who 
has made a strong impression upon them in public,—for 
instance, a preacher or an actor. They dread to have to 
realise that some one who has interpreted, and for the 
moment embodied, the finest sentiments of which the human 
mind is capable, can afterwards eat and drink, laugh and get 
cross, just like the rest of us. Socially speaking, many people 
owe their popularity to a judicious practice of reserve. There 
are those who are more amused to learn and guess than to 
know for certain, and there are women who fascinate the 
stronger sex by a perpetual system of conversational retreat. 
Conscious reserve, if carried to any great length, resembles 
deceit, and arises usually from a form of suspiciousness,—a 
habit of mind more likely to wreck a career even than credulity, 
because it has so much worse an influence upon character, and 
because it is more directly opposed to courage. 

Of course, “reserve” and secretiveness, though often 
mistaken for each other, are in reality very different 
qualities. Secretive people are often not at all reserved, 
and those who are inwardly the most reserved are often 
entirely open about small matters of engagement and 
arrangement. Another quality often confused with re- 
serve is perverseness. There are men who cannot bear to 
do what is expected of them. The origin of this quality 
is not to be traced. Children of both sexes show it strongly. 
All one can say is that it is part of the “old Adam,” which 
a woman’s education eradicates more commonly than a 
man’s.- That reserve is admired in this country there can be 
no doubt. It is not uncommon to find naturally pitiful 
persons who are not able to sympathise with any sorrow or 
pain which is strongly expressed. It is difficult for them to 
be sorry for any one who is openly sorry for himself. Even 
the beggars here seldom exhibit their infirmities. Among 
those who cannot resist the relief of strong expression and 
who know their own weakness, we commonly see a profound 
admiration for the sufferer who holds his tongue and a futile 
remorse for their own incapacity to bear in silence. On gush, 
the opposite defect to reserve, we are, as a nation, much harder. 
Perhaps among young people the fear of gush goes too far, and 
the determination to be free of it not only controls unduly all 
show of enthusiasm, but sometimes has the effect of rooting 
it out altogether. 

We suppose the happy medium between reserve and gush 
is what is called approachableness,—a charming quality 
at first sight, especially when it is found in high places. 
The worst of it is that it almost inevitably deceives to some 
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extent. New acquaintances of the approachable person are 
sure to imagine themselves special objects of his regard. 
“ He likes me,” they say to themselves, “or he would never 
have allowed me to come so near.” But the approachable man 
in all probability neither liked nor disliked them at all. He 
is simply a person of great hardihood of soul, who sees no use 
in wearing armour and in building fortifications in these days 
of general civility. After all, neither reserve, nor gush, nor 
approachableness is in itself a serious fault or virtue. 
They are only important as indications of character. The 
first suggests strength, the second weakness, the third gener- 
ally indicates a superficial quickness of sympathy, but by no 
means always sincerity. The serious question about a man 
is not whether he is reserved or open, but whether there is 
anything in him to hide or to display. 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH ANIMALS. 


HE report that some malicious person had liberated 
rattlesnakes in Ireland turned out to be untrue. But 
in the comments which followed attention was drawn to the 
great limitations in the distribution of British animals of 
many kinds in Ireland, as well as to some interesting examples 
of their very local habitats in Great Britain. The number of 
species of land mammals existing in historic times as com- 
pared with those on the Continent of Europe decreases the 
nearer the land approaches the main Atlantic. Thus while, 
according to the author of an interesting article in the Edin- 
burgh Review on the “Survival and Destruction of British 
Mammals,” there are ninety mammals in Germany, and sixty 
even in Scandinavia, with its Arctic or sub-Arctic climate, 
there are only forty-seven in England and Scotland, while in 
Ireland the list is decreased by twenty-one species, which do 
not, and never did, exist there. Among the Scandinavian 
creatures not found in this country are the elk, the glutton, 
the lemming, and the reindeer, besides the wolf and the bear, 
which did survive into historic times in Great Britain. But 
the contrast between the stock of land mammals in England 
and Ireland, though divided north and south by a narrow 
interval, is so enormously greater than the disparity between 
the beasts of Scandinavia and Scotland, between which lies 
the whole breadth of the North Sea, that some explana- 
tion has to be sought in theory. The view generally 
adopted is that, though the North Sea is wide, it is very 
shallow, while the Irish Channel is very deep. When the 
British Isles rose out of the sea, it is believed that they 
were, or became, united to the Continent of Europe, and that 
the animals cressed from thence first into England and then 
into Ireland, but by a broad connection in the case of the former 
and by a narrow one in the case of the latter, where perhaps 
only a backbone of land joined Ireland to Wales or to Argyll- 
shire, with deep sea on either side. When the lands between 
England and the Continent on the east once more sank 
and became the North Sea, and the further wandering of 
European animals into England was stopped, and the separa- 
tion of Ireland from England also took place, it is held that 
only certain of the animals had succeeded in passing over 
into the western island, and that the absence of the others 
from the Irish fauna is thus explained. 


Tt is at least as probable that the absence of some 
is due to their inability to live there. The causes of 
animal health and disease, and of their survival or de- 
generation, are very obscure. But the inability of species 
to maintain themselves in what are apparently favour- 
able surroundings is as observable among domesticated 
animals as among those in a state of nature. Among the 
latter, though the English hare has been more than once 
established in Irish parks, it never seems to multiply; 
and black game, once common in very many parts of 
the South of England, as well as in the North, do not 
exist in Ireland at all. But it is highly probable that 
this is because the climate does not suit them. Various 
instances are quoted in which the birds have been turned out 
on large estates. But they have never become established, 
owing apparently to natural causes. There seems to be 
evidence that the capercaillie formerly inhabited Ireland. 
Giraldus says that the Pavo sylvestris, by which he probably 
means capercaillie, was commoner in the twelfth century 





tas 
than were red grouse. Willoughby in 1678 says of the 
capercaillie that “we are told that it is found in Treland”. 
O’Flaherty, writing in 1684, mentions it; and it is noted 
in a statute of the eleventh year of Queen Anne “that 
the species of cocks of the wood peculiar to this kingdom 
[Ireland] is in danger of being lost.” On the other 
hand, a country formerly well suited to the well-being of 
a species may undergo changes which lead to its disappear. 
ance, and then once more become habitable by it. Thus the 
capercaillie was formerly found in Denmark, as its remaing 
in the “kitchen middens” show, the country being probably 
at that time covered with forest. The forests there, as in 
Scotland, disappeared, and with them the capercaillie. Thg 
latter have been restored to Scotland, and are now steadily 
increasing. But the success of the experiment was due to the 
fact that the reintroduction of the bird coincided in time with 
the reafforestation of Scotland. 


Though there are no snakes in Ireland, it does not follow 
that they never got there, supposing the hypothesis of 
the narrow bridge to be correct. It is equally open to 
conjecture that if they did, they found the climate uncon. 
genial, and that, supposing the rattlesnakes had not been 
merely creatures of imagination, they would not have sur. 
vived. Several attempts are known to have been made to 
introduce snakes. In one the specimens turned out were most 
carefully, and one would imagine very properly, killed by 
the country people, an action of which an eminent naturalist 
quaintly remarked that “the failure of the attempts to intro. 
duce snakes into Ireland is not to be attributed to anything 
connected with the climate or other local circumstances, but 
rather to the prejudices of the inhabitants which lead to their 
destruction.” A Mr. Davis informed the author of “The 
Natural History of Ireland” that the ringed snake “hag 
several times been introduced, but seldom, if ever, survives the 
first winter. Some hundreds are said to have been liberated 
on a demesne near this a few years ago, but not one was to 
be met with twelve years later.” 


It is not correct to say that there are no frogs or toads 
in Ireland, though it is very remarkable that the common 
toad is not found there. The natterjack toad is a native of 
Kerry, though it does not appear to be found elsewhere, 
It is an example of the mania which some people have for 
meddling with Nature that a Dr. Guithers in 1699 took the 
trouble to procure frogs’ spawn from England, since which 
time they have multiplied in Ireland. But the common lizard 
is found in many parts of the island. The slowworm is not, 
Though the common toad, and till recent times the frog, was 
not found in Ireland, it is worth remembering that the 
English reptiles and batrachians are very local in their dis- 


tribution. The natterjack toad is only found in certain 
counties. The edible frog was formerly only found in Foul- 


mire Fen, in Cambridgeshire, and the sand lizard is most 
capricious in the chcice of a home. The “beautiful green 
lacerte”’ which Gilbert White saw on the sunny banks 
near Farnham are to be found there still, the males being 
of the green colour; and also near Bournemouth, and in 
Dorsetshire beyond Poole Harbour. Yet there are many 
suitable places where none are seen, and then they reappear 
again on some sand-hills on the coast of Lancashire, near 
Southport. 

On the other hand, the absence of many species in 
Treland which are, or were, commonly found in the larger 
island can only be explained on the supposition that they 
never reached the country. Among these are the wild-cat, 
the polecat, and the weasel. Yet the marten was always 
plentiful on the other side of St. George’s Channel; and 
stoats abound in the West. Five of the fourteen species of 
bat found in England have not been taken in Ireland, neither 
is the common shrew found there, or the water-shrew, or the 
mole, though the last is found in Anglesey. 


Only six of the fifteen British rodents are found in 
Treland, and of these, one, the squirrel, was probably 
introduced. Neither is the roe-deer indigenous. In sup- 
port of the general theory that the immigration of the 
English fauna was difficult in the earlier periods, and sub- 
sequently checked altogether, may be cited the analogous 
instance of the Isle of Man. There, as in Ireland, there are 
no moles, no snakes, and no toads. On the other hand, both 
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d and the common lizard are found there. The 
padger is not a native, nor at present is the fox. But the 
Manx foxes are said to have been killed off. 

That many of our butterflies are narrowly local is due, 
generally speaking, to the fact that the plant on which the 
larve feed is local also, such, for instance, as the wild pea 
on which the larva of the Lulworth skipper feeds. The 
ousness of the distribution of some of the British 
especially of the choice made by the returning 
ts for their summer quarters, cannot be so easily 
explained. Thus the black-and-white flycatcher chooses 
always to journey on north of the Trent, though its food 
enpply would be equally assured if it stayed in the Southern 
Counties. The nightingale prefers not to pass north of the 
Trent, possibly for climatic reasons. But these cannot be its 
motives for refusing to go into Devonshire. Three of our 
animals, the red grouse, the “blue” hare, and the ptarmigan, 
are sometimes spoken of as Arctic species. It would perhaps 
be more correct to describe the two latter as “ Alpine,” though 
the red grouse is admitted to be only an island form of the 
Arctic ryper or willow grouse. But the “blue” hare and ptar- 
migan, though found on the mountains in the Arctic Circle, 
seem as a rule to conform their habitat rather to climates 
dependent on altitude for their conditions than to those which 
are “ Arctic.” They are found on the Alps and the Pyrenees; 
while the ptarmigan extends its range to most of the 
elevated mountain peaks of the Old World. Yet in Great 
Britain the mountain, or “blue,” hare never crosses the 
Border, while the grouse comes a hundred miles further 
south, It seems inexplicable that the “blue” hare should 
not pass along the Border heights, and so down the Pennines, 
when in Ireland it is found much further south, and on lower 


ground, 


the sand lizar 
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THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 

“fT\HE place of a private secretary,” said Miss Adela 

Ferrars, “is by his chief’s wife. We all know that.” 

In seriousness, it is difficult to say what is, still more, what 

is not, a private secretary’s place. His function is to be 

“there” unobtrusively, wherever “there” may be. At the 

best, he should be omniscient and omnipresent. At the worst, 

pervasive and persuasive. In any event, the soul of discre- 
tion. 

Most Members of Parliament who can afford the luxury 
possess a private secretary, and not a few private secretaries 
possess Members of Parliament,—much as mediaeval devils 
possessed otherwise inert and harmless personalities. The 
imagination halts before a strike of this inconspicuous band, 
nor is it kind to forecast the number of constituencies which 
would subsequently be seeking new Members. Nobody but 
one or two (generally but one) knows how late his secretary 
sat last night preserving Mr. Robinson’s reputation for pun- 
gent impromptus. There is more than one case in each 
House of epigrammatic brilliance and argumentative dis- 
tinction of which the initiated shrewdly suspect, though 
the voice is the voice of Jacob, that the hands are the 
hands of Esau. 

“Late to bed, and early to rise.”-—The first qualification is 
the practice of early rising. ‘“ Early” is, of course, relative. 
But in the normal case the chief wants to begin his business 
by eleven, and there is a good hour’s work for the secretary 
first. In some cases he lives in his chief’s house, and his path 
is then comparatively smooth. More usually he has chambers 
in King Street or Bury Street, in Sloane Street or in the 
Temple. And then he must emerge from a troubled doze in 
the chill grey of the dawn; breakfast, such as it is, must be 
over and Brook Street reached by ten, or perhaps a little after 
ten. “ Let’s call it tennish.” 

Nowadays newspapers are the first order, and the private 
secretary, as a student of comparatively contemporary history, 
invariably starts on the Times. Hence he gleans the official 
view of last night’s speech, the course of business, and the 
Government’s interpretation of the Government’s acts. Blue 
pencil in hand, he passes to the Mazi to find out what is 
happening,—how Russia intends to discover Mr. Brodrick’s 
army corps when we have lost the command of the sea. In 
the hope of something to give pain, he collects abusive 
epithets from the Daily News's comments on his chief's 





theology; and from the Morning Post collates the coming 
parties .of his chief's friends. And the local organ of 
the Opposition generally contains some utterance of the 
waiting candidate which is worth preserving for his future 
discomfiture. 

Then to the letters. First comes forty-one announcements 
by disinterested persons of their willingness to allot shares in 
practical certainties in exchange for cash. The second layer 
in the waste-paper basket will consist of instructions as to the 
proper vote in the divisions for the next week, contributed, 
these, by various associations for the propagation of pro- 
lixity. After these the subscriptions. Ten are from the con- 
stituency, and the private secretary draws cheques for three 
Wesleyan Church bazaars, two ward associations, and one 
cricket club. One more, as doubtful, he leaves for his chief’s 
consideration, and the rest go by for the subsequent exposi- 
tion of the regret which “Mr. M.P. desires me to express, 
that owing to the very many calls upon him, he is unable at 
present——” 

The three constituents who cannot continue their support 
unless a vote for the Government is recorded in this most 
important question, and the three who must withdraw if it is, 
may be disregarded as mutually counteracting. As, however, 
Mr. Jones is no less a personage than a Borough Councillor 
and a Ward Chairman, it is perhaps best to tell him that the 
whole subject has Mr. M.P.’s serious consideration, and that 
every weight shall be given to Mr. Jones’s views, as expressed 
in his most interesting letter. It is strange to reflect how 
much comfort this will bring to Mr. Jones. Perhaps to him 
it will seem stranger still that any one should so believe. 
Several people will be telling or retelling claims against the 
War Office. Some pensioners send copies of their last few 
years’ correspondence with the Admiralty on the cherished 
“5d. a day,” and these will want attention. The great trouble 
of a private secretary’s life is that almost everything wants 
attention, and quite every one. 

The business letters, the reports from the constituency 
agents, the invitations, and the really important matters 
—as Hunt subscriptions and horse sales—must next be 
noted, and then with his chief the secretary puts in so 
much work on speeches, letters, and general discussion as 
the day’s mood demands. The number of occasions on 
which he can do his chief's work is the gauge of his utility, 
and the effectiveness of the performance of his capacity. At 
a moment’s notice he must meet a local celebrity, congratu- 
late him on his elevation to the Commission of the Peace, 
resolve his doubts on public questions, and feed his vanity in 
private concerns. Should his chief suddenly discover his 
mission in the exposure of high policy in the Persian Gulf, or 
an economic commination of the finances of a Welsh munici- 
pality, the secretary must put his hand, not only on copious 
printed material, but on himself as an unsuspected authority 
on the particular question. 

Undoubtedly he must meet unblushing lateness with 
cheerful punctuality. His willingness to arrange the places 
for a dinner party should be equalled only by the accuracy 
of his information on questions of social precedence. It is 
not unknown that his chief's wife should desire from him an 
exposition of the latest in cotillions, and if he cannot greet 
the obvious with enthusiastic attention he had better go back 
to the Bar. 


With all this it is essential that he be entirely loyal, and 
perhaps only a private secretary knows the difficulty of this 
requirement, With cheerfui untruth he must deny his own 
handiwork, with unfailing honesty repress his own unimpor- 
tant ambitions and forego his own moods, pleasure, and 
enjoyments. “ Willingly give thyself up to Clotho” is his 
motto. Royally must he spend himself, and royally let 
himself be spent. 

These posts are very much sought after, and the fact is a 
testimony to the ignorance or the sportsmanship of English- 
men. The qualities required for complete success are beyond 
human attainment. Onerous duties precede insignificant 
rewards. But hardly elsewhere is realised the complete 
altruism of service, and to the private secretary is granted in 
full glory the invisible crown of anonymous achievement, of 
unrewarded work well done. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
——<— 
MACEDONIA. 
(To tue Eprtor or THe “*SpecTaTor.”] 

Srr,—I am afraid your article on the Macedonian question in 
the Spectator of September 19th overlooks the complete 
change that has taken place in the policy of Russia towards 
Turkey and her subject races since 1878. The Pan-Slav 
movement of that period, which was inspired not merely by 
national ambition but by generous humanitarian ideals, has 
given place to the rigid utilitarianism of the iron policy of 
centralisation, political, economic, and religious, which is 
represented to-day in Russia by the Plehves and the 
Pobiedonostzeffs. Within a very few years of the War of 
Liberation, Russia discovered that the Bulgarians had no 
intention of submitting. blindly to the dictation of masterful 
Russian Residents. They meant to take Russia at her word, 
and whilst grateful to her for their liberation, they resolved 
to work out their own destinies for themselves, and not for 
the benefit merely of Russia. Thus when Russia, having at 
first encouraged the movement for the union of Eastern 
Roumelia with the Principality, declined to sanction a revolu- 
tion at Philippopoli at a moment which did not happen to 
suit her convenience, they dispensed with her sanction and 
carried out the union by a bloodless coup de main. Russia 
marked her displeasure by recalling all the Russian officers in 
the Bulgarian Service on the eve of the Servian attack upon 
Bulgaria, in the hope that her young Army, suddenly 
deprived of the services of its leaders, would be defeated, and 
the Bulgarians properly chastened. The Bulgarians were not 
defeated. Russia then proceeded, in the same spirit, actually 
to propose at the Constantinople Conference of Ambassadors 
that Turkey should receive a mandate from the Powers 
to occupy Eastern Roumelia manu militari. Though she 
had the support of Austria and Germany, Great Britain, 
admirably served at Constantinople by Sir William White, 
and backed by France and Italy, refused to countenance 
such a step. The Russian proposal was dropped, and a 
diplomatic formula was ultimately discovered under which 
the union has endured to the present day. I need hardly 
recall the kidnapping of Prince Alexander and the boycotting 
of Bulgaria by Russia during the Sofia Regency and the 
early years of Prince Ferdinand’s reign. It was not until 
after the murder of Stambouloff and the baptism of the 
infant Prince Boris into the Orthodox Church that Russia 
began to relent; but she has never become reconciled to the 
sturdy independence which the Bulgarians have continued to 
show in all essentials. 


LETTERS 


The present Government at Sofia is especially distasteful to 
her because its members played a considerable part in defeat- 
ing her last attempt to secure controlling positions in the 
Bulgarian Army for the leading conspirators employed in 
kidnapping Prince Alexander. Until the Bulgarians have 
become more tractable Russia has no intention of strengthen- 
ing an element she distrusts by doing anything for the 
Macedonians. She is, in fact, pursuing exactly the same 
policy as she pursued at the time of the Armenian atrocities, 
when her diplomacy obstructed and defeated at every turn 
the well-meant efforts of Lord Salisbury to bring European 
pressure to bear upon the Sultan. Anything in the shape of 
autonomy for the Armenians might have meant another 
Bulgaria in her path in Asia Minor. How jealous she is of 
Armenian nationalism she has shown again since then,—first 
by driving the unfortunate Armenian refugees from Turkey 
back across the frontier into the Sultan’s dominions, and 
more recently by the measures she has taken against the 
Armenians on her own territory, and the practical confiscation 
of the property of the Armenian Church. 


In spite even of the close connection between the reigning 
families at Athens and at St. Petersburg, Russia never moved in 
1897 until the Turkish armies had crushed the Greek forces, 
though if she had raised her little finger the Sultan would no 
more have ventured to march into Thessaly than he ventured 
to remain there in presence of the tardy veto of the Powers. 
Russia and Austria—and in this case Austria may practically 
be ignored, as in her distracted condition at home her one 
anxiety is to avoid any risk of falling out with her ally—have 
assumed an initiative of which they cannot shuffle off the 








responsibility by pretending that the other Powers might ast 
ultimately be willing to leave thema free hand. If they reall 

entertain any such apprehensions, they can easily put th, 
matter to the test by stating that, in their opinion, such-and 
such measures are necessary—let us say the occupation of the 
Macedonian vilayets or. a naval demonstration at Con. 
stantinople—and inquiring whether the other Powers are 
prepared to acquiesce or to co-operate. But until they do go 
it is difficult not to believe that, for reasons of their own, they 
are perfectly willing to see the Sultan continue his bloody 
work upon the unfortunate Christians of Macedonia, whilst 
they reserve their righteous indignation for the Bulgarians of 
the Principality who allow themselves to get excited over the 
slaughter of a fewthousands of their kinsmen. The intima. 
tion which Count Lamsdorff is stated to have conveyed to 
Sofia, that Turkey as the suzerain Power has a right to send 
troops into the vassal Principality for the purpose of pre 
serving order, is none the less significant and none the less out. 
rageous because the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
fathers this suggestion upon the German Chancellor, who has, 
at least, the brutal courage of his opinions as the chartered 
champion of the Sultan.—I am, Sir, &c., Near Easr, 





THE TYRANT’S PLEA: A TRANSLATION, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOCTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I should not take the trouble to translate these lines 
(Spectator, September 19th), or ask you to be good enough to 
find room for the translation, were I not in sympathy with the 
feeling which caused Mr. Parnell to send them to you. ‘There 
may be some in like sympathy who cannot follow every 
word of the Latin. I make no apology for changing the 
illustrations of the first line, or for introducing the last ling 
but one, because it is allowed that translation is to convey the 
same idea in readable English :— 
“As fire from water or as day from night, 
So stand apart the useful and the right. 
The force of sceptres perishes at once 
If justice’ scale be balanced by a dunce, 
And care for honour overturns a King; 
Power to do evil is the only thing 
A government that’s hated can afford, 
And loss of any limit to the sword. 
Nor can impunity serenely sit 
On savage act, but by completing it. 
If one show conscience, bring him to his end: 
Virtue and despotism do not blend. 
And let there be no moderate endeavour, 
Assassination’s influence is for ever.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., C. S. OAKLEY, 
Blenheim Club. 





ARMY REFORM. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—May I add the testimony of a moderately conscientious 
subaltern to that of “ Lieutenant-Colonel ” in the Spectator of 
September 12th? Most of us would read the Minutes of 
Evidence given before the War Commission if we could get 
them with a little greater ease. Twelve shillings and sixpence 
is a fairly heavy price; there is an impression that they are hard 
to get. besides. The difficulty a young officer finds in getting 
the commonest text-books of his profession is indeed incon- 
ceivable to any one who has not experienced it. I am trying 
to pass for promotion (technically C. and D. examination), 
and I am told by the Government bookseller (Hugh Rees, 
124 Pall Mall) that the ordinary Government text-books, 
“ Cavalry Drill,” “ Manual of Military Engineering,” “Text- 
Book of Military Topography,” are out of print. The only 
book on topography I can get isa crammer's note-book. If 
the young officer is not serious, is the fault all on one side?— 
I an, Sir, &e., R. B. 

[Colonels of regiments should receive free, for the use of 
their regiments, copies of all Government publications dealing 
with military affairs.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MILITIA REFORM. 


[To tue Eprror oF THE “ SpecTaTOR.”] 
Srr,—As I have had three months’ Militia training this year, I 
feel that Iam ina position to endorse a great deal of “ Victim’s” 
letter (Spectator, September 19th). With regard to (2), I do 


not think your correspondent is correct, for I have always 
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pone pay and allowances when attending any school of 
instruction. As regards (5), 1 do most certainly think that 
the post of Adjutant should be open to Militia officers ; but I 
would most certainly require of an officer applying for such a 
post a high standard of efficiency, and good drill and musketry 
certificates. Moreover, an Adjutant appointed from the officers 
of a battalion has naturally more interest in the battalion than 
one brought in from one of the Line battalions, and in some 
cases from another regiment altogether. 

with your correspondent about the present- 
Pe og What, I sak is the as of trying to yoo three 
» work into one month? I do not mind work; but the 


ths 
peas at times this summer has been almost unbearable. How 


pis affects recruiting can be readily understood. This pressure 
js quite unnecessary. The Militia should be made a force for 


defensive purposes at home. To carry out this idea, the first, and 
by far the most important, point to remember is the musketry 
training. Make your Militiaman a good shot and the necessary 
amount of training in the field can soon be taught him. Militia 
musketry as now carried out is, generally speaking, a farce. I 
speak from bitter experience, and as one keenly interested in 
musketry. During the past training shooting had to be carried 
out at high pressure from sunrise to sunset. Both officers and 
men were utterly disgusted. Systematic training in the handling 
of the rifle was impossible ; individual instruction was likewise 
an impossibility. Every one was only concerned in trying to get 
the required amount of ammunition expended in a given time, so 
that the returns might be filled in. The ammunition so expended 
was pure waste; the men learnt nothing, and were tired and 
disgusted at the end of a long day. 

Now foraremedy. I would make musketry the main feature 
of a training ; let everything else be subservient to it. First let 
your Militiaman go through a thorough and instructive course of 
musketry, and then if you have time let him do a little field 
training, to show. him how to skirmish and how fire is controlled. 
Is it not better to have a dozen men good shots, and knowing 
little of field movements, than fifty men unable to shoot, with a 
fair knowledge of field movements? Which would come off best 
ina fight? If you make musketry the chief point of training, 
let it be thoroughly real; introduce competitions among the 
men, Anything which tends to do away with the monotony of 
present-day training will soon give you recruits. One word more. 
We are told the Militia gave great anxiety in South Africa. Who 
was responsible for that? Not the Militia. If the Militia had 
been looked after in the past, they would have given no anxious 
moments to any one. It is not too late even now to put the force 
ina sound position as a defensive force, provided you do not try 
to cram into four weeks what a Regular soldier takes months to 
learn. 


—I am, Sir, &e., A CAPTAIN. 


[Most certainly musketry should be the chief item in the 
Militiaman’s, as in every other soldier's, training. We would 
camp Militia regiments on ranges, so that every man might 
shoot a little every day.—Eb. Spectator.]} 





OFFICERS’ EXPENSES. 

(To tux Epiror or.THE “Spectator.” ] 
§1r,—May I suggest that “ Ex-Officer’s Daughter ” (Spectator, 
September 19th) is hardly fair in assuming that by 
throwing “open the Army to the sons of poor doctors, 
solicitors, barristers, &c.,” we should thereby be descending 
to the level of the French officer risen from the ranks, 
and consequently despised by the peasants’ sons who 
have known him as a private? Is it unknown to her 
that the professional class whom she so depreciates have 
in the main, equally with the aristocrats and plutocrats to 
whom she would restrict our choice, the education, the feelings, 
and the aspirations of gentlemen? Writing as one of that 
despised class, I can venture to think that: a large infusion of 
young fellows whose antecedents have prepared them to take 
aserious and earnest view of life,and to look on work as a not 
unwelcome necessity, might, to say the least, be no bad thing for 
the Army ; no, not though it should displace an equal number 
of the gilded youth whose home and school traditions alike 
have taught them to regard amusement and pleasure as 
the main objects of existence. Fewer of our young officers, 
maybe, would then be found, as the “ Officers’ Education Com- 
mission” has found them, “ unable to write a good letter, or 
draw up an intelligible Report”; fewer “ whose idea is to do as 
little as they possibly can”; who are “lamentably wanting in 
military knowledge and the desire to acquire it,” and with 
whom “the spirit and fashion is not to show keenness” in 
their profession. That English officers will ever work their 
brains too much or love sport too little is surely the most 
chimerical of apprehensions. But, after all, to be worth his 
salt the officer does need something which the most whole- 


hearted devotion to sport can never give, and for which we 
may most hopefully look to the now practically proscribed 
class of poorer gentry, who, if they fail to distinguish them- 
selves in polo and regimental drags, are not likely, at any rate, 
to value themselves on knowing as little as possible of the 
science and art of war which they profess.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SENEX. 

[We entirely agree with “Senex” in his view that we want 
more, not fewer, officers from the poorer professional families. 
By securing them we shall not, in fact, get men of worse 
blood than if we confine ourselves to the richer classes.—Ep, 
Spectator. } 





THE POLICY OF RETALIATION. 

(To tHe EpiTor or Tas “Sprctator.”’] 
S1r,—It is obviously a commonplace, but none the less a 
principle constantly to be kept in view, that there are many 
things eminently desirable which are also, unluckily, un- 
attainable. Mr. Chamberlain’s plan of a self-supporting 
Empire by means of a closer fiscal union with the Colonies 
appeals to most men, but most men—like Mr. Balfour—have 
arrived at the conclusion that meanwhile, at all events, it is 
unhappily not practical politics, 

There still remains, as an alternative to our present system, 
the policy of retaliation, which to the natural man is in theory 
not only defensible but positively attractive. Other countries 
exclude our goods, we freely admit theirs; why not warn them 
that if they do not follow our example and adopt Free-trade, we 
shall follow their lead and go in for retaliation,—not Protection, 
mark you, for the British advocates of import-duties are loud in 
their assurances that they propose these, not as good in themselves, 
but solely and simply as the most eflicient, nay, the only, means of 
ultimately bringing about international Free-trade. There is no 
question here of protecting, as in Germany, infant industries. 
Our ideal is competition; it is only unfair competition we object 
to. We may be sure, however, that mere threats will not always 
serve our purpose. Sometimes, perhaps often, we shall have to 
act upon them, and thus the puzzle we must solve comes to be: 
How will the new Government policy work out in practice ? 

Take, for example, the linen trade, in which, though not what it 
was, many of us in Scotland and Ireland are still interested. The 
existing German tariff (the new one, not yet in force, makes 
matters worse) imposes an import-duty of twelve pfennigs per kilo, 
or some 10 per cent., on the sizes of linen yarns that are chiefly 
wanted in the Fatherland, with the result that British spinners 
have almost ceased to do business with Germany. Let us 
suppose that Mr. Balfour’s Foreign Minister, Lord Lansdowne, 
or another, intimates to Count von Biilow that this must 
end, or Germany must face the consequences. Count von 
Bilow declines to budge; and Mr. Balfour, casting about 
for a German industry to penalise, fixes on the toy trade. 
Noah’s arks, accordingly, if built in Germany, can only enter 
British ports on payment of an import-duty. But German 
makers cannot face the charge; and the article comes to be made 
in Britain. The bitter cry of ruined German traders waxes 
louder and louder, the German Government becomes alarmed, and 
resolves, as the lesser evil, to eat its own words and to sacrifice 
the German flax spinners. The import-duty on British yarns is 
promptly taken off, and as a quid pro quo we, in our turn, are 
asked to admit German toys duty free as of old. But by this 
time British toy-makers, on the faith of protection against German 
competition, have entered upon large contracts, and have expended . 
large sums on bigger premises and costly plant, and engaged a 
larger staff and more workpeople. How will they receive the 
news that, the sole object for which the duty was imposed having 
been happily attained, there is now no further object in taxing 
German toys, and that these will in future come over as plentifully 
as ever? 

Ruined industries, Sir, under our existing arrangements, 
are hard to find, though unhappily we have some ; with successful 
retaliation in full blast they will be plentiful enough. As 
Unionists we can scarcely thank Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour 
sufficiently for their grand service to the State; but in these 
fiscal matters we are each and all of us bound to exercise our own 
poor judgment. Colonial preference, Mr. Chamberlain admits, 
will not go down with the present-day elector. I would strongly 
urge that the party decline to commit themselves to retaliation 
either, at all events till we are absolutely clear how it would work 
out in detail. Mr. Balfour is a most able man, but he is not a 
business man; and what on a priori grounds appears an im- 
pregnable position may prove weak indeed when it comes to be 
examined by those who, between them, know every inch of it. 
And, mark you, we are not dealing with harmless experiments 
merely. Once committed to this new departure, it will be difficult 
indeed, if not impossible, to retrace our steps. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


J.C. B. 


[Our correspondent’s point is a very strong one, and 
is supported by what came out in our correspondence 
columns when we were in search of an industry ruixed by 
Free-trade. The best example produced after a diligent search 





was an industry from which protection was withdrawn as the 
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result of a bargain under Cobden’s French Treaty. But what 
the Retaliators look forward to are more of such industry- 
slaying bargains.—EDb. Spectator. | 





FREE-TRADE v. PROTECTION: A SUGGESTED 

COMPARISON. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “Spectator.’’] 
S1r,—When we wish to ascertain the effects of different modes 
of treatment on similar bodies, itis an essential condition that 
the experiments, in order to be of value, be carried out under 
similar conditions, and that the bodies experimented on be 
alike. Similarly, if we desire to arrive at a scientific conclu- 
sion as to the relative merits of Free-trade and Protection as 
applied to different nations, it is essential that the conditions 
of the nations experimented on be identical, physically and 
politically. If a Protectionist will not admit that a com- 
parison between England as it nowis and as it was under 
Protection proves anything in favour of Free-trade, because, 
as he alleges, the conditions are so dissimilar, so, in like 
manner, can a Free-trader demur to any inferences being 
drawn from the prosperity of the United States in favour of 
Protection. The Protectionist asserts that England owes its 
prosperity, not to Free-trade, but to the development of its 
industries through steam and electricity, &c.; the Free-trader 
maintains that the real cause of the progress of the United 
States is the possession of great natural resources whose full 
development is as yet far distant. It is therefore evident that 
if accurate conclusions are to be drawn as to the relative 
merits of Free-trade and Protection as exemplified in different 
nations, we must look for two countries as alike as possible in 
every respect, and only differing in that one is Free-trading 
and the other Protectionist. If, then, after a term of years, 
during which both of such countries had persisted in their 
distinctive policies, we found any marked difference in their 
relative progress and prosperity, it would not be illogical to 
look on this as the effect and on the respective fiseal policy as 
the cause. 

The conditions for such a comparison are found in Victoria 
and New South Wales. These countries are both new, both 
rich in natural resources and peopled by men of the same race, 
language, and political traditions; capital and labour circulate 
freely from one to the other; the system of government is the 
same, and if in territory New South Wales is larger, Victoria 
enjoys a better climate and more extended means of com- 
munication. If there be any superiority as regards natural 
advantages, it is in favour of Victoria, whose fertile and well- 
watered soil gained for it the name of “ Australia Felix.” 
Up to the federation of the Commonwealth (January Ist, 
1901) the essential difference between the two Colonies was, 
that whereas since 1866 Victoria had lived under a Protec- 
tionist régime, year by year more accentuated, New South 
Wales had continued faithful to Free-trade. 

Now, according to Protectionist theories, Victoria in this 
interval ought to have made more progress than New South 
Wales. Let us examine the facts. In 1866 Victoria was 
ahead of New South Wales in population, revenue, imports 
and exports, and only in tonnage cleared was it a little behind. 
In 1900, although both had made notable progress, that of 
New South Wales was so much greater that it not only 
passed Victoria in each particular, but passed it by large 
amounts, as can be seen from the following figures, which 
comprise a period of thirty-four years :— 


Victoria, New South Wales, 
Population {759 “200914, 1.858 088 
Revenue...{ iso). “7460,855 “)“Tovoeaa 
Imports ... i900 a pom ar 27 66LOT) 
Exports ...{ 7500. “17427552 Beaded S16 
Tonnage {1866 1,325,720 tons... 1,514,735 tons 


cleared 21900 ... 5,873,581 ,, 8,014,889 ,, 
The population in the respective capitals increased as 


follows :— 
Melbourne. Sydney. 
1885... 325,000 with suburbs 267,194 with suburbs 
1901... 498,956 ,, me ..- 488,382  ,, fe 
So that Melbourne, which in 1885 had 57,806 more inhabitants 
than Sydney, in 1901 exceeded the latter by only 5,574; and 








this in spite of the impulse which “protection to native 
industries” gives to the growth of urban population. The 
number of factories was as follows :— 
sal a Victoria. New South Wales, 
1889... 3,137 with 59,169 workers 2,096 with soe 
1900... 3,097 ,, 64,207 , ... 3,077 ,, 60.779 , 
So that even here Protection has not assured to Victoria the 
hoped-for pre-eminence! It is also very significant that 
wages were higher in the Free-trade Colony, whereas, accord. 
ing to the Protectionists, the contrary should be the case, 
The result of this has been that many Victorians left their 
own Colony for New South Wales, where they found their 
labour better rewarded, and the conditions of living more 
favourable. I could add many interesting facts, social and 
economic, to show how much more New South Wales had 
advanced under Free-trade than Victoria had under Protec. 
tion ; but fearing to make this letter too long, must refer all 
who wish for further information to Wise’s “Industrial 
Freedom,” from which and from the statistical Blue-bookg 
the above figures are taken.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Villa La Pierre, Towrs. J. RussELL Gusting, 





TRADE v. MANUFACTURES. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—It seems to me that in the discussion, Protection », 
Free-trade, too little notice has been taken of the fact that 
England did not acquire her riches nor attain her commercial 
supremacy by manufacturing, but by trading. Putting aside 
Mr. Chamberlain’s “smart” endeavour to pay the South 
African War bill, and at the same time divert public attention 
from the verdict of the War Commission, by protectionising 
England, is it not the jealousy and envy of manufacturers 
that have always sought to impose high prices upon the great 
body of their countrymen? Yet it is not the manufacturer 
who has built up the wealth of England, but the merchant 
and trader. The manufacturer has his good years when he 
earns much; these are regularly succeeded by bad seasons, 
when he has to keep his mills and his men going at a loss, and 
in the end is often left bare of the capital he started with. On 
the other hand, the great mercantile firms of London, Liver- 
pool, and Glasgow, as long as they are conducted with 
prudence, exist for centuries and amass vast fortunes. Not 
London alone but all England is the great free harbour of the 
world, and draws a profit out of innumerable foreign trans. 
actions, which it could no longer contyol if England became 
Protectionist and ceased to be the trading centre and goods 
distributor among the nations. As exhibiting the “gentle 
art” of losing foreign customers practised by English ex- 
porters, a letter containing the following passage has just 
been shown me: “ As to your complaint, the goods are in every 
respect fully up to previous deliveries. Indeed, it would be 
quite impossible for these goods to be wrong, for various 
reasons.” There you have the keynote,—it is quite impossible 
for us to be wrong. Infallible—and insular.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An ENGLISHMAN ABROAD, 





THE FISCAL POLICY OF THE EMPIRE. 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE “SpPEcraTorR.”] 

Srr,—All educated Australians view with profound astonish- 
ment the apparent conversion to the Protective fallacy of 
Mr. Chamberlain and the Times newspaper. It may not be 
generally known to your readers that although the immense 
undeveloped natural sources of wealth of a State like Victoria 
have enabled her to sustain the enormous drain on her material 
vitality which the Protective system has entailed, a growing 
and deepening sense of the madness of this policy is producing 
a healthy Free-trade feeling. So much is this the case that 
the Protectionist politicians who have battened on the 
ignorance of the electors on fiscal questions are losing 
ground in public estimation every day. We are, however, 
confident that the British electors will never accept this 
preferential fallacy. They will, we trust, look for further 
material prosperity, not to the building up of monopolies, 
but to a further extension of the great Cobdenite principles of 
freedom by a system of ground-rent taxation calculated to 
free the opportunities of production as a corollary to the right 
freely to exchange.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Camperdown, Victoria. C. G. SHUTER. 
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A WORD OF WARNING AND ADVICE TO 

ENGLISHMEN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.”] 

—Having read your article on England and Australia 
(Spectator, September 5th), I, as an Englishman long resident 
pag yenture to send you the following. At the 
2 nt time two men stand prominently forward in English 
oles —Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery. They are 
an Imperialist, and they agree that some new departure 
must be taken if the integrity of the Empire is to be main- 
tained. But that which strikes the visitor to England who is 
not biassed in favour of either party is that both these 
politicians are reactionists. Mr. Chamberlain advocates a 
more or less disguised Protection. Protection always tends 
to corrupt the Legislature. Young and vigorous nations may 
themselves in order to get a fair start in the race for 
wealth, but when an old and wealthy nation reverts to such a 
policy the case is different. One is inclined to suspect that, 
ike an old man, it must be losing its vigour, and feels itself 
unable to keep the lead any longer. Other signs of the 
reactionary tendency of the Cabinet, in which Mr. Chamber- 
jain was the leading personality, are the growth of militarism, 
the appointment of military Governors, the withdrawal of 
Constitutional liberties from Malta, the Education Act, ec. 


To turn to Lord Rosebery. At Glasgow last February he told 
us that “he thought a league to put down public speaking would 
enlist the support of every intelligent inhabitant of these islands, 
and that we must seriously consider whether we could not by 
some other arrangement work the Empire, not less efficiently, but 

more peacefully and economically.” I read with much interest 
the recent discussion in your columns on the relations between 
the Sovereign and Prime Minister, from which I quote the 
following (Spectator, February 7th, p. 220) :—* The sting of 
the article [in the Nineteenth Century] lies in the postscript, in 
which Mr. Low calls attention to Lord Rosebery’s recent state- 
ment, 4 propos of Lord Kitchener, that ‘it is in the power of the 
Sovereign to summon any Privy Councillor to any Cabinet for 
any particular purpose.’ In view of Lord Rosebery’s position and 
experience, Mr. Low plausibiy argues that he cannot be regarded 
as accepting ‘the theory that the Prime Minister 8 office is one of 
“absolute political power,” with the Sovereign’s function limited 
tothat of unauthoritative criticism. On the contrary, it would 
appear that he is prepared to accord to the Crown a share in the 
actual conduct of administration such as few champions of Royal 
prerogative during the past century would have ventured to claim.’ - 
Lord Rosebery’s suggestions ve the suppression of public speaking, 
Constitutional reform, and the appointment of Lord Kitchener 
appear to indicate a reaction towards absolutism and mmilitarism. 

Do the action and utterance of these two leaders of political 
thought indicate a national reaction? Asking myself this question, 
one of Hume’s political essays came tomind. Hume wrote :—“It 
is well known that every Government must come to a period, and 
that death is unavoidable to the political as well as to the animal 
body. But as one kind of death may be preferable to another, it 
may be inquired whether it be more desirable for the British con- 
stitution to terminate in a popular government, or in an absolute 
Monarchy?” Hume pronounces himself in favour of absolute 
Monarchy, on the ground that we cannot expect to have “ any fine 
imaginary Republic.” ‘ Matters, therefore, must be trusted to 
their natural progress and operation ; and the House of Commons, 
according to its present constitution, must be the only legislature 
insuch a popular government. The inconveniences attending such 
a situation of affairs present themselves by thousands. If the House 
of Commons in such a case ever dissolve itself, which is not to be 
expected, we may look for a civil war every clection. If it continue 
itself, we shall suffer all the tyranny of a faction subdivided into 
new factions. And, as such a violent government cannot long sub- 
sist, we shall at last, after many convulsions and civil wars, find 
repose in absolute Monarchy. Absolute Monarchy, therefore, is 
the easiest death, the true Euthanasia of the British constitution.” 

A sufficient commentary on the passages italicised above 
is (1) Lord Curzon’s recent statement: ‘I do not hesitate to say 
that we are trying to run the Empire with a staff which would be 
inadequate to a second-class Kuropean kingdom”; (2) Mr. 
Chamberlain’s recent declaration, “ Weare in for a big fight”; (3) 
areference in your columns to Mr. Low’s article: “ Parliamentary 
impotence has perhaps tended to encourage ‘a feeling that the 
constitutional theory of government by “the King in Council” 
might well become more of a reality,’ especially in view of the 
possibility of the group system replacing the party system.” 

Now what I wish to say in the way of warning is that if 
England is going to pursue a policy of reaction, in the political 
sense, the Australian States will be compelled to part company 
and go their own way. I can, from personal experience, 
confirm the opinion expressed by a recent writer in the Times, 
that in Australia, under the able tuition of the Sydney Bulletin, 
Which Francis Adams called “the only mouthpiece of origin- 
ality in Australia,” the opinion is gaining ground that “the 
Briton no longer governs himself in England,—that he is 
here the victim of greedy British financiers, and that his kin 
in Australia should cut loose before the same grip is irre- 
vocably tightened on them.” Which recalls Hume’s sagacious 


Sir, 


protect 


convey his goods from one part of the country to another. 
some European countries tracts of timber are grown under State 
patronage; in this country our most valuable timber is cut down 


of its large revenue, is rather on the increase.” In short, the 
opinion is spreading in Australia that England is not a “veiled 
Republic,” but a “ veiled Plutocracy”; an opinion which is likely 
to be strengthened by Mr. Chamberlain’s attempt to cement the 
Empire by commercial bonds. 

Again, Mr. P. Rowland has recently told us (“The New 
Nation,” p. 266) how England appears to him after a sojourn 
in Australia :—“Nothing strikes an Englishman more on re- 
visiting England, after some years of colonial life, than the 
iron sway of custom and convention in every department of 
old world society. In England the true rulers seem not the 
living, but the dead: she thinks herself a Demecracy, calls her- 
self an Aristocracy, and is a Necrocracy.” Plutocracy and 
Necrocracy, hard names doubtless! I was comparing notes with 
an intelligent New Zealander a few weeks ago, and we agreed 
that Mr. Rowland was not far out. Since then my opinion has 
been confirmed by reading an article on “ Permanent Officials and 
National Inefficiency ” (Nineteenth Century, August), in which Mr. 
Byers Maxwell shows that Ministerial responsibility is a fiction, 
and that England is really governed on the principle of routine. 

Now fora word of advice. If England wishes to keep her lead 
and avoid the death prophesied by Hume, Englishmen will haveto 
do two things :—(1) Establish representative government in the 
United Kingdom. The House of Commons is the sole Legislature,— 
but it cannot be called representative of the nation when only about 
one-sixth of the population are electors. The electoral system is 
such thateven a newly elected House of Commons does not, except 
by accident, represent the majority of even the small number of 
electors. The Constitutional position of the Premier is such that 
if the interest of the nation as a whole happens to conflict with 
that of party he must either resign or put party first. The only 
person who is in a position in which duty to the nation and 
personal interest quite coincide is the Sovereign. As the 
Sovereign to-day has no political power, the nation is not repre- 
sented as a whole, and as it costs something like £3,000 for 
election expenses, the amending forces of Democracy are excluded 
from Parliament. A wise statesman would find a way of uniting 
Crown and people for the common good, thereby making the 
House of Commons more efficient than it is. He would avoid 
Hume’s dilemma by saying “Both.” (2) Establish an Imperial 
Council of some sort to deal with Imperial questions in a non- 
party spirit, and to relieve the overburdened House of Commons 
of those duties which have fallen upon it, but which it either does 
not perform at all or performs very badly. 

—I am, Sir, &c., ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN. 

[We are always glad as far as possible to give a hearing to 
our trans-Oceanic fellow-countrymen, though in the present 
instance we distinctly dissent from some of our correspondent’s 
contentions. His statement as to election expenses is a 


palpable exaggeration.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE EFFECT OF EXCESSIVE RAILWAY CHARGES 
ON THE TRADE OF THE COUNTRY. 


(To THe Eprror or THE “ SpEctTaTor,””] 


Sir,—A great deal of discussion is current in the Press on 
the subject of the increasing importation of foreign manu- 
factures and the question of preferential tariffs. 
letters are written conclusively proving that some particular 
industry is in the latest stage of insolvency, whereupon an 
equally numerous supply of letters follows conclusively proving 
the reverse. 
that there may be other ways of promoting commercial 
prosperity or the prosperity of a particular industry than 
by bolstering it up on fiscal wooden legs, methods by which 
we may encourage our home manufactures without stopping 
the life-blood of the nation at its very source. 


Numerous 


Surely it is apparent to these correspondeats 


Now, if we take the timber trade, we shall find it to be a fact 


that during recent years more and more of our wood goods, both 
manufactured goods and timber in the round, come from abr ad. 
From the States come nearly all our tool handles. 
carriages run on American wheels. 
letter to discuss whether this is good or bad for this country, but 
to inquire the reason of the change. 
does not wholly lie with the home manufacturer, though it un- 
doubtedly does to some extent. 
countries 
Government; he is trained in an atmosphere of energy and 
alertness; he is on the look-out for inventions and improve- 
ments. 


Most of our 
It is not the object of this 


I contend that the reason 


In many of our competing 


the manufacturer has the encouragement of his 


And what is more, he and his workmen are educated. 
Facilities are granted by the State for the advancement of trade. 
Low railway rates conduce to the conveyance of goods from 
inland places to the ports. In our country the reverse is the case. 


The manufacturer is cramped and hampered by monopolies. He is 


conservative and clings to antiquated machinery. Further, and 
perhaps most important of all, he has to pay exorbitant rates to 
In 


generally unreplaced, when by simple legislation enforcing the 
replanting of felled trees estates would be rendered more valuable 
and the beauty of the country enhanced. 

Above are to be found some of the reasons why the foreign 
manufacturer has competed so successfully with the home, but I 





remark: “I would assert that the power of the Crown, by means 


believe that the high railway rates with which our manufacturer 
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is hampered require more attention than they generally receive. 
The rates on round timber in this country for not very great 
distances amount on some woods to nearly 50 per cent. of the 
value. Rough and manufactured timber can be brought from 
New York to Longon at less than half the cost of the conveyance 
of same from Birmingham to London, and in this country in cases 
where a shipping company competes with a railway company the 
latter is instantly able to reduce its rate by 30 to 50 per cent. I 
submit as one of the remedies for increasing the prosperity of the 
nation the placing of the railways under one control, preferably 
the State’s. 

If this were done, it is without doubt a fact that the rates and 
the fares could be lowered. In the passenger departinent the 
companies are wasting their energies in competing with one 
another. If the railways were under one control, it would not be 
necessary to run trains on several different lines, consisting 
largely of empty carriages, to one town at the same hour. The 
Northern lines are racing to Scotland at a vast expense with few 
passengers, and in many instances at a probable loss. Put the 
railways under one control, and the lines will be more at liberty 
for the quick and punctual running of those trains that are 
necessary. They will also be more open to goods traffic. 
Economies could be made in many ways, salaries and staff, for 
instance. It is a subject that would no doubt require careful 
investigation, but I think it is obvious that cheaper fares and 
more passengers, cheaper rates and more goods traffic, with 
greater prosperity of the country, would be the result of placing 
the railways, the key to our home prosperity, under the country’s 
own control, by placing them under an authority whose aim 
would be the people’s benefit instead of the shareholders’ benefit, 


—in short, efficiency instead of dividends. 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. SARGENT. 


Hitchin. 


[We are not prepared to accept our correspondent’s con- 
clusion in favour of the State control of railways; but the 
evil of excessive railway rates is, no doubt, a very serious 
element in the difficulties with which many of our industries 
have to struggle.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE CARRYING TRADE. 
{To Tus Epiror or Tue “SpecraTor.”] 

Sir,—I want to make an appeal to the Spectator and its 
correspondents for more discussion and light on a point that 
seems to me generally ignored. It is acknowledged on all 
sides that the services rendered by us in our carrying trade 
provide a part of the means by which we pay at the present 
time for the excess of our ‘imports over our exports, but 
further information on this subject is hard to find. The only 
reference to it in Mr. Balfour's pamphlet is in a footnote, and 
yet it must be important to know how much we pay for by 
this means, and what, year by year, has been the proportion 
between interest owing to us on foreign investments and pay- 
ments made to us as carriers. In approaching the subject I 
am puzzled by two contrary considerations. On the one 
hand, the development of the merchant service must always 
be of immense importance to an Imperial sea-Power; yet the 
Protectionists would apparently gladly see capital transferred 
from it to home industries if only our exports are thereby in- 
creased. Have they seriously considered this aspect of the 
question? On the other hand, we are all aware that the pro- 
portion of British labour employed at the present time in the 
mercantile marine is far too small; and hence it would appear 
that if the capital employed in the carrying trade were trans- 
ferred to home industries the British labourer would benefit 
by the exchange. I venture to suggest that the matter 
deserves a far closer investigation than it has received.—I 
am, Sir, &c., W. ALpEeRsEY Lewis. 





A TAX ON PAPER. 
(To THe EpITOR OF TNE “SrEcTaTGR."] 
Srr,—With reference to the letter in the Spectator of 
August 15th in which your correspondent “ Leonis” pro- 
tests against the possible introduction of an import-duty on 
foreign paper, may I, as a member of the paper trade and 
one to whom such a measure is of the greatest interest, 
venture to plead in favour of such a blessing ? 

As “Leonis ” is pleased to be somewhat flippant, and quite fails 
to go to the root of the matter to start with, and, so far as I can 
gauge the value of his observations, does not raise one single 
point having any real bearing upon the question at issue, I need 
not deal with the subject in a controversial manner, but will 
confine myself to a concise statement of facts and figures which 
unmistakably point to the necessity for revision of our present 
fiscal policy so far as this trade is concerned. 

Tp to the time of the early “eighties,” a few years subsequent 





to the discovery of wood-pulp as a material : 
British mills were on a tia: footing with ae akin 
competitors, the market for esparto-pulp favourin nee 
one nor the other; but since then the conditions pan a 
supply of raw material necessary to a great number of ohn 
manufacturers have become very one-sided and unfair — 
to the increasing use of wood-pulp, to our non-possession 
indigenous supplies of the requisite kinds of timber po az 
the correspondingly dominating position of foreign mai ” 
facturers in wood-pulp-producing countries, principally tae 
Sweden, Germany, and America. British manufacturers ad 
consequently at a growing disadvantage, being obliged to obtain 
material in larger quantities every year from foreign competit: : 
who all the time are “dumping” on our home market thei” 
“surplus products” of every conceivable kind of paper at ak 
lower prices than those obtained in the country of origin Pg 
which British mills can work profitably. vrnns 

The point of view which I have endeavoured to make clear j 
the foregoing remarks will be better appreciated after a careful 
examination of the subjoined figures representing the “Im ort 
of Esparto and Wood-Pulp during the Fifteen Years from 1886 
to 1900,” compiled from the Board of Trade Blue-book of Statistical 
Abstracts :— 












Tucrease, Decrease, 

cr ay c enn, 

Year. Esparto. Wood-pulp. Esparto. poi Esparto. = 
Tons. Tons. Tons, Ton :, Pore 

nm. nit Mina  - . =. = = 
—. ae. ae. Mee oe ee 
1888 |. 48,720 :.. 30,986 0 — 3 
1889 _ ee 11,810 ... $1,580 a 
1890 197,887. — .. 15,688 ... 238 a 
1891 156,609 .. — w. 18,778 .. 488 .. — 
1892 190,916 <.. Sol... Ska = 
1893 215,920 .. — .. 24,974 ... 027,517 Zi 
1894 279,765 .. — .. 63,815 .., 490 oe 
1895 297,005... 1,448 ... 17,330 .. — = 
1896 327,080 °.. S70)... DOIOBS. ce = 
1897 |. 2 388,308 17,301 = ~ 
ieee? ... 1978. ae 7,238 = 
1899 °. 207,604 2) 415113 2) 10,268 ~) 71 = eS 
1900 ... 200,280 ... 487,742 ..  — ... 72,629 7,324 = 


From the above figures it would seem beyond doubt that an 
import-duty on wood-pulp as araw material or otherwise would 
only make the position of many British paper-makers worse than 
it is at the present time, and it is therefore comforting to note 
the assurance to the contrary recently given in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Chamberlain in answer to a question by Sir 
John Leng. 

Now turn to the question of our exports and imports of paper, 
With very small exception, the bulk of the papers imported 
here from Europe and America are made from wood-pulp, so 
that the significance of the following figures, obtained from the 
same source and covering the saine period as the former statistics, 
becomes even greater when considered as showing the one-sided 
state of affairs due to its use, coupled with the free admission of 
foreign imports of paper :— 

















ane British Foreign Tucrease. Decrease. 

id Exports. Impovis, c ee dee eee 

kxports. Imports. Exports, Imports, 

Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts, Cwts. Cwts, 
1886 ... 738,249 ... 1,517,276 ... Lom ae _ _ wo 
1887... 765,920 1,691,870 ... 27,671 ... 174,594 1. — - 
1888... 1,015,385 1,933,910 ... 249,465 ... 242,000 1. — ~ = 
1889 ... 929,837 ... 2,117,955 ... -_ . 184,045 ... 86,548 .. — 
1890 ... YO8,997 ... 2,273,793 ... _ «. 155,838 ... 23,840 .. — 
1891 ... 936,477 ... 2,599,973 ... 31,480 ... 326,185 .. — od 
1892 ... 873,663 ... 2,894,406 _ 62,814 .. — 
1893 ... 852,801 ... 2,922,882 _- 20,862 2. = 
1804 ... 844,074 ... 3,381,733 ... _— 8,727 .. — 
1895. 2,526 3,690,502 ... oa 1,543 .. = 
1895 4,040,892... 145,352 350,380 2. — wo 
1897 ; -_ o. 804,129 ... 59,990 .. — 
1898 ... ee - o» 166,223 ... 64,324 .. — 
1839 ... SH,018 eo - o- $294,155 ... 19,5446... — 
1gu0d ... 999,457 . 155,439 ...1,027,0383 .. = = 





What else does this tremendous increase of imports mean but a 
corresponding and unavoidable surrender of business by our own 
paper-makers, the shutting down of some and very serious em- 
barrassment of other hitherto flourishing mills? There can be 
no reasonable objection to imports at fair prices under equal con- 
ditions all round, but where is the sense in allowing vast supplies 
of paper to be sent into the country free of duty to the detriment 
of our home manufacturers, and to help the foreign “ dumper” to 
go on collaring our trade? When it is borne in mind that a good 
proportion of the exports included in the above figures are foreign- 
made papers re-exported, the position of British makers is even 
worse than would appear at first glance. 

This brings us to the next point,—viz., British-made papers for 
our Colonies. With the possible exception of Canada, which, 
being a wood-pulp-producing country, was bound to become 
almost entirely a self-contained market, it is not speaking very 
wide of the mark to say that since the introduction of wood- 
pulp our Colonies have Jargely ceased to import British-made 
papers. Take Australia and New Zealand as an instance, and 
their requirements in the way of “news” (for newspapers) as 4 
case in point. During the fifteen years represented by the two 
tables of statistics already given, the Americans in particular 
have almost completely knocked us out with their “over- 
production” prices. 

Your correspondent “Leonis” surely errs from the path of 
veracity when he describes himself as “a man of sense,” and pro- 
ceeds to plead “that the faithful Telegraph [presumably the Daily 
Teiegraph] has done nothing to deserve taxation” on its supplies 
of paper. One cannot help smiling at the ignorance displayed, 
but it will not do to be too exacting, however, for, as “a huinble 
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» «Jeonis” cannot be expected to know much, at any 
jo t to the extent of being aware that the proprietors of the 
rate, ae raph make all the paper they require for the production 
Daily Te enterprising journal at their own paper-mill at Dartford 
of ad furthermore, that more than one other of the best 
Creel dailies are patriotic enough to draw the whole or major 
_ of their supplies from mills in this country, but in many 

oe at such prices as may succeed in keeping the foreign 
oe at bay, but scarcely suffice to enable the British 
ote to pay twenty shillings in the pound and also reap 

»agonable profit from his undertaking. 
a this connection, Sir, it is gratifying to note that as the 
. itor itself is printed on a British-made esparto paper, there 

‘ - . . 

I be no fear that your respected journal would be “ seriously 

a al in pocket” in the event of there being an import-duty on 
ae paper. None the less, one is bound to admire the spirit 
Ralayed in your being “ prepared to stand the expense” in order 
to “exhibit the folly of Protection.” 

It is not P a ‘ ES . 

mse of another which is advocated, but revision of our fiscal 

a ham on a fair and sound basis, which will place the British 
manufacturer on an equal footing with his foreign competitors. 
By all means have Free-trade so long as it is as free to one as to 
the other, but the order of the day now seems to be “free 
imports” of foreign goods to the exclusion of “home products”! 
—Jam, Sir, &e., Farr CoMPETITION. 

In endorsing ‘“Leonis’s” plea that if the Fair-trade 

L . . . 
newspapers were SO anxious for Protection they should try it 
frst on their own raw material—z.e., paper—we said nothing 
about paper-makers. They would naturally like such a 
tux. We say now, however, in all seriousness, as we 
have said before, that if Protection is tried, it seems to 
us that a tax on imported paper is a much more tolerable 
proposal than one on food, and we should be prepared to face 
the inconvenience, and even loss, which such an impost might 
cause to ourselves, if it were agreed to treat it as an experi- 
mentum crucis, by the working of which the merits of Protec- 
tion should be judged. At the same time, “ Fair Competi- 
tion's” lengthy letter sets forth such a remarkably poor case 
foraPaper-tax that we cannot think that its advocates will make 
much way with the public. What it amounts to is that no 
foreign manufacturing industry is to be considered as ‘‘ com- 
peting fairly” with those of this country if it flourishes in a 
country where its raw material, not produced here, is obtain- 
able. However great the demand here may be for the manu- 
factured article—and our correspondent’s figures as to the 
imports of paper into England show how vast and growing 
the demand for paper is—those who use the article are to be 
obliged to buy it only at such a price as will be convenient to 


journalist: 


Spect 


the British manufacturer. That clearly is the temper with | 


which Parliament would have to deal in one industry after 


another if Protection once got a foothold, and we do not | 


think that our correspondent’s letter will tempt public 
opinion to make a beginning in that direction. It need 
hardly be pointed out that ‘ Fair Compcetition’s” figures 
entirely fail to demonstrate the ruin of the paper industry 
here—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE TRAINING OF AMERICAN STATESMEN. 
(To tHe Eptror or Tue “SpkcraTror.”] 
Sir—Your recent appreciation of Mr. Hay has been well 
received on this side of the Atlantic, being reprinted in full 
orin part by many newspapers, and also calling forth editorial 
comment. The Boston Transcript endorsed all you said, and 
added that more young men would be eager for political 
training like Mr. Hay’s when security of tenure and assurance 


of promotion are made inseparable elements of a public | 
} I 


career. In this connection I should like permission to point 
out a few instances tending to show that the political training 
process you have in mind is not entirely overlooked hy 
American statesmen. More and more are young men of 
ability and means spending a few years in the learning of 


Practical politics. Few of them remain permanently in 


rotection in the sense of coddling one trade at the | 


and had not fate ordered otherwise, would have entered 
the President’s office, thus following the footsteps’ of his 
honoured father. A year or more ago, William Corcoran 
Eustis found time to go to London as Secretary of our 
Embassy. Chandler Hale is now attached to the American 
Embassy in Vienna. With General Horace Porter in’ Paris 
is Peter Augustus Jay. Charles Richardson and Reynolds 
Hitt are Secretaries to the Berlin Mission. C. W. Wads- 
worth is with Mr. Choate in London. Montgomery Schuyler, 
jun., is Secretary at the St. Petersburg Embassy. Next in 
point of interest to a foreign Mission may be counted service 
in Washington. At the close of the Spanish War Joseph 
Benson Foraker, jun., resigned his captaincy of Volunteers to 
act as secretary of his father’s Senate Committee. George 
; Cabot Lodge has for years been trained by the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts. It might not be hazardous to 
predict a brilliant public career for both of these young men 
in the field of statecraft or diplomacy. Charles Phelps has 
| served a long apprenticeship under Senator Platt of Con- 
necticut. Both Senators Jones and Vest have brought up 
their sons in the school of practical politics. Of Cabinet 
Ministers who have seized the opportunity to let their sons see 
something at their sides of public life former Secretary Car- 
lisle is an example. The present Administration has a con- 
tinuation of that policy in the person of Secretary Wilson, 
whose son is his right-hand man. In conclusion, may I 
touch upon a personal experience illustrating the ad- 
vantages this kind of a schooling gives to a young man, in 
| this case showing the opportunity to acquire a practical 
knowledge of the formulating of laws and to see public 
men grouped as under no other conditions? A few years ago 
the writer served as assistant-secretary to the Senate Com- 
mittee charged with preparing a Code of civil laws for 
Alaska. First of all, a digest of important existing Codes 
was made, and an outline drawn of the proposed Bill. Sections 
of this were then allotted to each member of the Committee, 
who reported the result of his labour to the Chairman. Various 
individuals, officials, and delegations from Alaska were also 
heard. From this there grew at length the Code, a volume of 
several hundred pages. When the Committee assembled for 
its final meeting, the onlooker saw a picture long to be 
remembered. Senator Carter, a famous raconteur, soberly 
related his funniest stories; Chairman Shoup, a Colonel of 
Indian wars and former Governor of Idaho, opened a fresh 
| box of fragrant Havanas; Messrs. Sewall and Bate, who in 
1865 were commanding Union and Confederate divisions, 
| talked amicably of old days; Judge Ross, who once under- 
took to explain to Senator Bate the mysteries of the sub- 
| junctive, listened politely to Mr. Beveridge’s enthusiastic 
account of the Orient; Senator Clark, the “Copper King,” 
| dapper and smiling, exchanged a pleasant word with Mr. 
Kyle, who began life as a Congregational minister. Suddenly 
|the hum of conversation ceased, as the Chairman rose. He 
announced impressively that the Bill was completed, and would 
be reported to the Senate for action, thanking the members 
for their industry, and dwelling upon the conciliatory spirit 
| Democratic Senators had shown towards the majority. With 
| a cheer the assembly broke up, destined never to meet again. 
| —I am, Sir, &e., S. Montrose CRAIGER. 

| Forest Glen, Maryland. 








| [ We had not, of course, forgotten Mr. Adelbert Hay, or the 
| services he had rendered to his country, and were aware of 
several of the examples given by our correspondent in his most 
| interesting letter. What we wished, however, to em- 
phasise was the need of systematising the plan of giving 
young men of position and influence early in life a 
| view of great affairs at first hand, and of making them 
| potential servants of the State—Ep. Spectator. ] 





public life, but if they return to it in later years their | 


early training will be of the greatest benefit. Diplomatic | 


D> 
service abroad has from the beginning of the Republic 


attracted some of our best-known young men. An example 
fresh in our minds is Adelbert Hay, whose untimely death is 
remembered by all. He served as Consul to the late South 
African Republic during the trying period of the Boer War. 
His réle was not an easy one, but by tact and ability he 
endeared himself alike to Boer and Briton. On com- 


Jat} * : r : 
Peting his term of service he returned to Washington, | 


SIR N. LOCKYER AND TRAINED SCIENTISTS. 
[To THE Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—Sir Norman Lockyer in his recent address to the British 
Association proposed, by increased endowment of the Univer- 
sities, to increase the output of trained scientists. Is there, 
then, a growing demand for young men of this type? It 
seems generally to be assumed that there is, although I do 
not think the average parent who has gone to the expense of 


| giving his son a scientific training will be inclined to agree. 
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Speaking of chemistry, on which I am in a position to form an 
opinion, I may say that a young man who has spent three or 
four years in obtaining a University degree, or in working in 
the laboratory of an analyst, finds himself in no better a 
position than a clerk in a business house with nothing like the 
special training. His earning capacity for several years will 
not exceed £50-£100 a year, and the man with the University 
degree finds better employment as a schoolmaster. Even men 
with a longer course of study and the very best qualifications, 
as D.Sc. (Lond.), are filling positions of a value of £150 per 
annum, perhaps scraping together another £50 in odd ways; 
and, strange to say, the chemist with a German training, 
identically that which supplies Germany with her trained 
chemists, fares no better in this country. I know of an 
exception or two, but the above represents the general con- 
dition of affairs. I cannot, of course, give verifiable data 
from private firms or individuals, but the following example 
is instructive. When the National Physical Laboratory 
started a couple of years ago, they advertised for the three 
heads of departments directly under the Director at salaries, 
two at £250 and one at £200 per annum, and also for two or 
three juniors at £150 per annum. They knew that they could 
get the very first class men at this rate, and did too. For the 
juniors £150 a year was really lavish; for £100 a year they 
could have got men with First Classes straight from the 
University. The salaries at the Government laboratories are, 
on an average, lower still. There is no demand for trained 
chemists, and yet Sir Norman Lockyer would increase the 
supply, obviously putting the cart before the horse. Until 
manufacturers and others create the demand by employing 
chemists where they do not now, and offering a reasonable 
salary and chances of promotion commensurate with their 
better training, it is quite useless for our Universities to turn 
out more men of this class.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M.A., Pu.D., F.1.C., Xe. 





A COLONIAL GOVERNOR. 
(Yo Tue Epiror or THE “Sprcratror.” | 

Srr,—In your interesting review in the Spectator of Sep- 
tember 19th of “My Colonial Service, &c.,” by Sir William 
Des Veeux, and your excellent appreciation of the late King 
Thakombau as “a genuinely noble savage” who became a 
Christian at fifty years of age—and Sir William supposes that 
before his conversion to Christianity he had eaten portions of 
more than “a thousand human bodies ”—there is no reference 
to his Methodism or the Wesleyan Missionary Society, through 
whose agency, under God, the Fijians were Christianised. 
“The unswerving loyalty ” of this grand old man to the British 
Empire owes something to his conversion to the Christian 
faith and his consistent Christian life. If unknown to nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand Englishmen, 
as Mr. Victor Williamson says, the name of King Thakombau 
has been familiar in Methodist homes for fifty years.—I am, 
Sir, &c., JosEPH NETTLETON, 

Fourteen Years Missionary in Fiji, and for some time 

the Chaplain of King Thakombau. 
15 Hawley Square, Margate. 





“Tony,” 
(To THE Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—There is in “ Wilhelm Meister” a passage so like the 
one quoted in the Spectator of August 29th in the article 
entitled “They,” that it may be the original of it. It 
occurs in the conversation Wilhelm had with the clergyman 
who had charge of the mad harper. Speaking of his treat- 
ment of the insane, he says: “Denn es bringt uns nichts 
niher dem Wahnsinn, als wenn wir uns vor anderen 
auszeichnen, und nichts erhilt so sehr den gemeinen 
Verstand, als im allgemeinen Sinne mit vielen Menschen 
zu leben” (Book V., chap. 16). Carlyle translates: “ For 
nothing more exposes us to madness, than distinguishing our- 
selves from others, and nothing more contributes to maintain 
our common-sense, than living in the universal way with 
multitudes of men” (Carlyle’s Trans., Vol. IT., p. 59, Popular 
Edition). The saying is quite Goethe-like in its wise common- 
sense.—I am, Sir, Joun 8. Buarr. 
5 Pentland Terrace, Edinburgh. 





—____ 
ENGLISH AS SPOKEN IN IRELAND 
[To rue Eprror or THE “ Srectator,’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent in the Spectator of September 5 
errs in his correction of your previous correspondent wae 
subject. The expression “ How well!” is a very common : 
in many parts of Ireland, and usually denotes sarcasm in pr 
mind of the speaker. It would be used thus :—« How wall 
Mary Kelly went on the excursion, an’ her father only a w > 
dead!” “Ah, well!” is often heard too, but it general] i 
presses resignation, and is never used at all in the ouaeai 
correspondent uses it in.—I am, Sir, &c., ‘ 
ETHEL Gopparp, 
Donard Demesne, Donard, Co. Wicklow. 








[To Tue Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent (Spectator, September 5th), is 
I fear, unfamiliar with Ireland when he ventures Pgh 
that the expression used is not “ How well!” but “ Ah, well!” 
I have heard it over and over again, and I have never knows 
any one in Ireland pronounce the word “How” as if it were 
“ Ah!" Moreover, your correspondent'’s explanation deprives 
the phrase of all its delicate and subtle innuendo, which really 
constitutes its charm. Let me give an illustration which 
came under my notice within the last few days. A local 
character, known as Lord O'Neill, thus addressed me: “Your 
Reverence, the day after the tournament Mrs. Barker gave 
me a call, ‘Jim,’ says she, ‘I want you to find something for 
me.’ ‘All right, Mam,’ says I, ‘what is it?’ ‘It's an 
umbrella, Jim,’ says she, ‘that a lady lost.’ ‘I'll find it for 
you, Mam,’ says I, ‘right enough.’ ’’—Here in a side whisper; 
“It was aisy for me to find it, your Reverence, for I had it 
meself.”— Well, I goes off and finds the umbrella for the lady, 
and she hands me wan-an’-sixpence. But that’s not at all the 
end of the story. In two or three days more Mrs. Barker calls 
me again. ‘Jim,’ says she, ‘here’s two-an’-sixpence that the 
owner of the umbrella sent me for the finder.’ Look at that 
now, your Reverence, for honesty, look at that! How well 
she didn’t keep it for herself!” This story exactly illustrates 
the special and subtle sense of the Irish use of this phrase. 
If you substitute “Ah, well!” here for “How well,” you 
deprive the remark of all meaning, for “Ab, well!” would 
express regret, but ‘How well” expresses approval and 
triumph.—I am, Sir, &e., 
THE WhiTER OF THE ARTICLE, “ ENGLISH AS 
SrokeN IN IRELAND.” 








POETRY. 
THE UNSUNG. 
Who sings of the soldier? 
Of the chieftain whose shoulders bear the weight 
Of an army’s weal, of an Empire’s fate, 
Of the half-starved marcher in heat und wet, 
Oi the cheery lord of the bayonet, 
Of the sabreur blind to uncountable odds, 
Of the gunner serving his grim-mouthed gods, 
Of the curléd darling whose scented breath 
Hurls a jibe in the teeth of Death? 
Every one sings of the soldier! 


Who sings of the sailor? 

Of the reckless, rollicking, roaring blade, 
Handicraftsman of every trade, 
Wooer of danger for danger’s sake, 
Gayest when landsmen blanch and quake, 
Readiest toiler in dolefulest day, 
Simplest wanton in hard-earned play, 
Thriftless, unstable rogue, if you will, 
But chiefest of popular idols still. 

Every one sings of the sailor! 


(Laureate bard in orthodox way, 

Local triller of spineless lay, 

Music-hall star and guttersnipe, 

Sociable souls over bowl and pipe, 

Boudoir warbler and alehouse lout, 

Sing and recite, and scribble and shout, 
Praises of soldier and sailor !) 
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Who sings of the farmer ? 
Grand old player of uphill game, 
Spurred by no prize of wealth or fame: 
Game which calls for a soldier’s will, 
Game which demands a sailor’s skill ; 
Single-handed facer of woes, 
Deeper than buffets by human foes; 
Wager of ceaseless, stubborn fight, 
All the year, every year, day and night ; 
With ill-timed drought and drench and cold, 
With the wasted crop and the stricken fold, 
With prospects of plenty rudely nipped, 
With the garden bared and the orchard stripped ; 
Disappointed and sick at heart, 
Weary of playing a victim’s part, 
Weary of promises unfulfilled, 
Of shattered plans and of projects killed; 
Still he plays on; still day by day 
Girds himself bravely to the fray, 
Pays up the loss and takes the blow, 
Grimly smiles at each overthrow ; 
Hopes against hope, to the ereed he clings, 
End must come to the worst of things ; 
So the years pass. Then the Final Call 
Bows the brave head, and back to the wall, 
Facing his world of sorrow, not shame, 
The grand old player yields the game ! 

Yet—Nobody sings of the farmer! 
H. F. ABELL. 








BOOKS. 


ENGLISH HOUSES.* 


Mr. Moss is neither « good writer nor a sound historian. He 
is incorrigibly interested in the trivialities of life. He not in- 
appropriately chooses as his emblems, in a portrait here given, 
a pot of jam and a teacup. But we may overlook his eccen- 
tricities, for he has explored a part of England that is 
little known; he has discovered houses which for dignity 
and beauty are unrivalled in our own country or else- 
where; and he has photographed them with a skill and 
taste for which we cannot be too grateful. Our gratitude, 
moreover, is increased by the fact that many of the architec- 
tural masterpieces which he has chosen for illustration are 
hastening to decay, and the day may come when Mr. Moss's 
book will alone preserve to us the memory of their ancient 
glories. 


Time was when the marches of Wales were little better than 
a battlefield. Such houses as were found on either border 
were strongholds rather than dwelling-places. With an 
enemy ever at the gate, the border lords could not sleep in 
peace were they not fortified against sudden attacks. Ludlow 
Castle, for instance, one of the most splendid ruins in England, 
was built as a defence as well as a pleasure-house. Noble as 
it is, it suggests armed men and quick surprises rather than 
the entertainment of courtiers. Yet here it was that Milton’s 
Comus was performed, and here, an emblem of peace, is the 
round church of the Templars, which has but one or two rivals 
in England. Mr. Moss has photographed this dignified castle 
from more than one point of view, but he is so busy in 
explaining a foolish quarrel with a janitor that he has little 
space in which to record its past. However, Ludlow Castle, 
like Tintern Abbey, belongs to the larger history of our 
country, and it is Mr. Moss’s peculiar talent to discover such 
houses as have eluded the historian, and as might be over- 
looked altogether but for the zeal of an enthusiast. 


Of these by far the finest are the timbered houses of the 
sixteenth century. The number and splendour of such 
buildings as Orleton Court or Moreton Old Hall will surprise 
the untravelled Londoner. In beauty and variety they are 
unmatched, and, above all, they are completely characteristic 
of their age and province. They are real houses, not strong- 
holds, built not to protect, but to delight those who dwelt in 
them. Nothing, for example, can be more romantic than 


Clahiecaicaaiactecian 








* Pilgrimages to Old Homes, Mostly on the Welsh Border, By Fletcher Moss. 
Didsbury : published by the Author. [10s, 6d, net.] 








Plas Uchaf Eglwyseg,—romantic in style, romantic in situa- 
tion. The Royal arms are blazoned over the door, but the 
house is a sad spectacle, having degenerated from a palace 
toa farmhouse. But all are not thus dilapidated. Moreton 
Old Hall, for instance, has lost none of its ancient grandeur, 
and Mr. Moss is probably right in describing it as the most 
picturesque timbered house in the world. This house, too, is 
a farm, and is not maintained in the same splendour as 
Pitchford or Speke. Nevertheless, it has not been permitted 
to fall into decay, and it has changed but little since the year 
in which it was built. It is a house of many gables and 
overhanging windows. Its gatehouse, which you approach 
by a stone bridge over the moat, is a mansion in itself. 
But the great glory of Moreton is its famous octagonal 
bay windows, which are as sumptuous in decoration as 
they are elegant in proportion. “The quadrangular pebbled 
courtyard,” to quote Mr. Moss, “ surrounded by a bewildering 
maze of cornered windows, dim recesses, infinite inscriptions, 
doorways, stairways, carved sentries, ornamental details, all 
as it was three hundred years ago, is unique.” The inscrip- 
tions are not the least interesting adornments of the house. 
Over one window you may read the following: “God is al in 
al thing. This windous whire made by William Moreton in 
the yeare of oure Lorde MDLIX.” Over another may be seen 
these simple words: “ Rycharde Dale Carpeder made thies 
windous by the Grac of God.” Though the Moretons no 
longer live in this wonderful house, traces remain of their 
occupation. The tiny church with a priest’s room over 
the nave, and a rood-screen, is as it was on the day of its 
construction. Even the kitchen has its ancient furniture, 
its spice-chest, and its pewter decorated with the Moreton 
arms. Nor does this exhaust the interest of Moreton Old 
Hall. “The newel post,’ says Mr. Moss, “round which 
the stairs wind to the ballroom over the gate house, is one 
straight oak to the top of the three stories. The doors 
from the stairs to the rooms all have primitive fastenings, 
with great bars of oak to bolt right across them into holes 
in the wall. The ballroom itself is a most beautiful old 
room. Long and narrow...... it is panelled with oak to 
about four feet high, and above that is nearly all windows 
with richly patterned lead lights, through which the sun and 
moon may cast fantastic shadows on the rocky floor or oaken 
walls. The floors are of cement, which time has caused to 
rollup and down...... the ceiling is diapered with timber 
in pattern, and the ends of the room have figures and mottos. 
A blindfolded figure of Fortune, with wheel over her head, has 
‘The wheele of Fortune whose rule is ignoraunce,’ the wheel 
bearing ‘ Qui modo scandit corruet statim.’ At the other end 
of the room a figure of Destiny or Fate transfixing a globe 
has ‘The speare of destiny whose ruler is knowledge.’” The 
description is not luminous, but it gives some idea of the 
splendour of the place. 

Though Moreton Old Hall is the best of its kind, it does 
not stand alone. Orleton Court, Albright Hussey, Lemster 
Grange, Dieulacres Abbey, the Staick House, are worthy 
competitors. And there is not one of them which is not 
worth more care and thought than Mr. Moss has bestowed 
upon it. Had he thought less of his journeyings, and more of 
the houses which he visited, he might have written a really 
valuable work. Only now and again does he give us scraps 
of family history or antiquarian lore. Nor can he excuse 
himself by pleading lack of material. The records of Middle, 
for instance, from which he gives quotations, are full of 
interest, and from them it would be easy to reconstruct the 
history of an ancient parish. We learn that the rector’s 
dues were a penny for every garden or milch cow, sixpence 
for men servants, fourpence for women, one shilling for bury- 
ing a corpse, but only sixpence if there were no coffin. We 
are also told that one Richard Parker gave a side of bacon 
to be chosen churchwarden, “and afterwards hee made that 
yeare the epoch of his computation of all accidents, saying 
such a thing was done soe many yeares before or after the 
yeare that I was churchwarden.” These are only examples 
of a curious record, and it is clear that the scholar might 
find valuable material at every turn. Nor are the towns un- 
worthy the houses in their neighbourhood. The splendour 
of Ludlow is familiar. But who has visited Ledbury or 
Weobley? Yet these towns are as strange and as beautiful as 
anything Brittany has to show us. 
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THE UNREFORMED HOUSE OF COMMONS.* 
On& may be permitted a mild regret that it should have been 
left to an American scholar to accomplish a piece of valuable 
research into the history of British Constitutionalism. At the 
same time, as Mr. Porritt is careful to tell us, he is an English- 
man by birth, and he insists that the political machinery 
of the Anglo-Saxon world is of British origin,—so much 
so that the laws which govern the British Constitution “ have 
been duplicated almost to the last detail in the popularly- 
elected Chambers of all the self-governing British Colonies, 
and have also to a great degree shaped the organisation and 
procedure of Congress at Washington, and of the 45 American 
State Legislatures.” These two volumes ought therefore to 
be welcomed as heartily on this as on the other side of the 
Atlantic, although their author, as perhaps becomes a loyal 
American citizen, is not without, and does not disguise, 
certain Transatlantic prejudices. These must, however, be 
considered marvellously few when it is borne in mind that he 
admits, on the one hand, that “his standpoint has been 
affected by a close and continuous observation of the political 
systems of the United States and Canada,” and, on the others 
that “five-sevenths” of his researches “have been done in 
American libraries, such as those of Congress at Washington 
and the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa, the University 
libraries of Yale and Columbia, and the public libraries 
of Hartford, Boston, and New York.’ Of the prepara- 
tion of these volumes Mr. Porritt writes: “The actual 
writing is the work of one pen; but in the research, in the 
shaping of the plan, in the final form of the volumes, and in 
reading them for the press, I have had the constant collabora- 
tion and suggestive help of my wife, without whom, indeed, 
the work would not have been undertaken.” 


Mr. Porritt’s treatise is admirably yet simply arranged ; it 
is the easiest thing in the world to understand his method, and 
to follow such reasoning as he allows himself to indulge in. 
His first volume deals with England and Wales, his second 
with Ireland and Scotland. The first consists of four chief 
parts, dealing with the representation of the country in Parlia- 
ment, the relations between Members and their constituents, 
the Crown and the franchise, and the usages of the House. 
Perhaps if Mr. Porritt errs at all, it is in not giving due value 
to the doctrine that “whate’er is best administered is best.” 
He is so much struck, for example, by the anomalies of 
the old unreformed system that he can hardly see any 
good—even to the extent that Macaulay saw good—in the 
system of “nomination boroughs” by which the aristocracy 
obtained, or retained, power over the House of Commons. And 
he places too much stress on the “gain and advancement” for 
which “ borough owners of the type of Clive, Falmouth, Sand- 
wich, and Lowther” fought. Yet this bias—if it can be styled 
by so strong a word—enables Mr. Porritt to illustrate the 
good side of a bad time. Thus he writes of the Principality :— 


“In some noteworthy particulars the Welsh boroughs were 
unlike many of the English boroughs. I have met with no 
instances in which the right to elect members of the House of 
Commons was so absolutely treated as property to be bought or 
sold, to be bequeathed or given as part of a marriage portion, or 
to be quarrelled over by families, as was the case in respect of 
the right to elect in so many of the smaller English boroughs. 
During the three centuries of the continuance of the representa- 
tive system of Wales on the basis on which it was established by 
the enactments of the reign of Henry VIII., there were developed 
narrowed borough constituencies such as Beaumaris and Mont- 
gomery, and there were such warpings of the franchise as brought 
into existence the honorary burgesses at Radnor, where in 1776 
the right to make burgesses was sold at auction in connection 
with the lordship of Kevenllesce. But the Welsh representative 
system produced neither a Shoreham nor an Aylesbury; neither 
a Grampound nor an East Retford. The electoral map of Wales 
was not marked by a hundred into which a borough had been 
thrown to punish and perhaps eradicate the deep-seated and long- 
standing corruption of the borough electorate. Nor was it ever 
marked by a Droitwich, with the electoral franchise based on 
nothing but parchment qualifications, or a Dawton with 
burgages which, although under water, continued for generations 
to serve as qualifications for a Parliamentary vote. Wales 
had no Old Sarum. It had no double representation boroughs 
like Weymouth. It had no boroughs dovetailed one into 
the other as were Bamber and Steyning, each miserable 
little borough returning two members. It had no free- 
man boroughs, long notorious for squalid and tumultuous 











Parliamentary Representation before 


* The Unreformed House of Commons: 
Cam- 


1832, By Edward Porritt, Assisted by Annie G. Porritt. In 2 vols. 


bridge: at the University Press. [25s.] 





| i 
municipal and Parliamentary electioneering, li i 
Norwich. Nor has Wales a county historian nt Eh wer = 
make admissions like those of Borlase, the historian of C ll 
concerning the social demoralisation due to the political pres, 
ditions of that county of many boroughs.” pe oe 


Of Scotland, which from the Union to 1832 had only forty-f 

representatives, and which Lord Liverpool described in tn 
fashion as “the best-conditioned country in the world.” Fos 
said with too much truth in 1795 :— ; “ 


“When we look to the Kingdom of Scotland, w 
representation so monstrous and absurd, so iihoaiions Bey _ 
ing, that it is good for nothing except perhaps to be placed b th 
side of the English in order to set off our defective system hd the 
comparison of one still more defective.” sd 


Still, Mr. Porritt notes :— 


“While the old representative system of Scotland is i 
sible, and while it helped George tL toan as Ba ye 
of the House of Commons and to results not for the good = 
national life, it has to be placed to the credit of the old Scotch 
system of representation, and to its manipulation by Dundas, that 
it gave Great Britain a long line of Indian and Colonial Adminis. 
trators whose names will ever stand out in the history of the 
period when the British Empire was in making.” 

Although Mr. Porritt makes no pretence to brilliancy of 
style, and prefers to say quietly rather than impressively 
whatever he has to say, his subject-matter lends itself to 
humour of the unconscious sort in treat-nent. Take his 
account of one of the most glaring anomalies in Parliamentary 
representation :— 

“The potwalloper boroughs formed the subdivision among the 
boroughs in which the franchise was in the possession of the in- 
habitants generally, as distinct from burgage holders, corpora- 
tions, or freemen; for the potwalloper’s vote depended on proof 
that he provided his own sustenance, that he was master of a fire- 
place in which he could cook it, and that he was in control of a 
doorway leading to his dwelling. An eighteenth-century Parlia- 
mentary definition of a potwalloper was ‘every inhabitant in the 
borough who had a family and boiled a pot there,’ and in the case 
of Honiton, the borough in respect of which this definition was 
made, it was held that the inhabitants who came within this 
definition had a ‘right to vote equal with the rest of the inhabi- 
tants, whether they paid or did not pay scot and lot.’ The pot- 
walloper was the quaintest of the old borough franchises, and in 
its seventeenth and eighteenth century modes of claim and proof 
was the most picturesque and the most reminiscent of mediaeval 
borough life. It went back to the days of serfdom when serfs 
and freemen mingled in the urban communities, and when free- 
men occasionally took their meals in public, in some places in the 
kitchens which before the Reformation were attached to the 
churches, to prove to their neighbours that they were free and 
self-sustaining and ate as dependents at no lord’s table. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when votes had become of 
value, in some boroughs the claimants of the potwalloper 
franchise set out tables in the street in front of their houses. 
to prove that they were self-sustaining and entitled to the 
franchise.” 

The simplicity and earnestness of “ corruption ” are admirably 
illustrated by the purchase of “nomination ” boroughs :— 


“Tn the reign of George III., and until the Reform Act of 1832 
cut so many nomination boroughs out of the electoral system, it 
was usual for administrations, Tory or Whig, to go into the 
market and purchase the right to nominate members for a 
Parliament. George III.’s and North’s transactions in boroughs 
at the General Election of 1774 illustrate the business-like way in 
which these purchases were made. ‘Lord Falmouth,’ wrote 
North to Cooper, ‘must be told in as polite terms as possible that 
I hope he will permit me to recommend to three of his six seats 
in Cornwall. The terms he expects are two thousand five 
hundred pounds a seat, to which I readily agree......’ It was 
in this transaction of 1774 that Lord Falmouth earned notoriety 
by insisting on guineas, not pounds, in his bargaining with the 
Treasury. ‘My noble friend,’ wrote North, ‘is rather shabby in 
desiring guineas instead of pounds. If he persists, I would not 
have the bargain go off upon so slight a difference.’ ” 

And again :— 

“ When, in 1722, the Corporation of Bunsbury was asked for its 
suffrages, it replied that most other Corporations made a consider- 
able advantage of their elections, and they knew no reason why 
they should not do it as well as their neighbours; that they 
wanted to have their streets paved, an augmentation to their 
vicarage, and a school built; and that the person who should be 
chosen should be at that expense.” 

Perhaps, too, the good old unreformed days are worth sighing 
for for another reason :— 

“For lay members of the House of Commons there are to-day 
far fewer prizes than there were when the Treasury Whips had 
commissionerships and other highly-paid offices in the Civil 
Service for distribution among adherents of the Government. 
But for the lawyers there are far more prizes than ever; 
more recorderships, more appointments as stipendiary magis- 
trates, more county court judgeships, and more judgeships in 
the higher courts; while in the nineteenth century, as in the 
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a seat in the House was usually a makeweight in | 


eighteen’ ~ barrister who applied for the rank of Queen’s 


Counsel.” 7 

Among the happiest—in every sense—of Mr. Porritt 8 
chapters are those in which he deals with what in the 
seudo-scientific slang of the day is known as the “ evolu- 
ii of various Parliamentary institutions. Such is the 
reporter, who has, of course, triumphed in his struggle—if | 
it can so be styled—for the freedom of the Press, although 
it is always well to remember that the great Speaker Denison 
spoke not only for his own time, but for all time, when he 
gaid that “the House does not recognise the reports of debates. 
A correct or an incorrect report is out of its cognisance.” The 
tracing of the “evolution” of what Mr. Porritt terms “the | 
non-partisan Speaker” is still more interesting and readable, 
The Speaker used to be nominated by the King, and was the 
representative of the Crown in the Commons. Then he was | 
elected by the House, but was the partisan of the Government. | 
Finally, he became the impartial arbiter of the House. A | 
secondary aspect of the Speakership is thus interestingly dealt | 


with :-— 

“Hooker, when he wrote his description of the House of Com- | 
mons, made no mention of the vesture of the Serjeant-at-Arms, | 
nor gave the least hint that in the last half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the Speaker and the Clerks at the table were in any way 
distinguished in dress from the members of the House. The 
Journals contain no orders on these matters; and it is solely from 
extra-official records, and usually only incidentally from these, 
that anything can be ascertained regarding the date of the dress 
of the Speaker and the Clerks. There is an incidental allusion in | 
Dr. Ewes’s Journals which shows that Speakers of Queen Eliza- | 
beth’s Parliament wore gowns. This is the earliest mention that | 
J have found of the Speaker’s gown. Nowhere have I discovered | 
when it became customary for the Speaker to wear it. It may be 
conjectured that the gown was introduced by the lawyers who 
were of the chair. The wig which the Speaker now wears was not 
permanently part of his attire until after Onslow’s time; for there 
is a picture of the House in which both Walpole and Speaker 
Onslow are shown wearing high hats of the shape in vogue early 
in the Hanoverian dynasty. A guide to London, published in the 
early years of the reign of George III., describes the Speaker and 
the Clerks as wearing gowns, and this is the earliest of the few 
mentions of the attire of the Clerks at the table which I have been 
able to discover.” 

The “patriotism” of the Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons is also worth noting :— 


“The political relations between Speakers and administrations 
in the later periods of the Irish Parliament are well illustrated by 
some of the letters from Dublin to Lord North in 1779 when ! 
Ireland was greatly agitated over the question of free trade. In 
1778 and 1779 Pery was openly in favour of free trade; and the 
situation of Buckinghamshire, the Lord Lieutenant, in July, 1779, 
was, to quote his own words, ‘ scarcely to be endured.’ ‘I have,’ 
he wrote to an intimate in England, ‘no confidential communica- 
tion with the Cabinet, nor an Irishman to consult who has not a | 
bias to this kingdom.’ A month later Buckinghamshire laid his | 
troubles with regard to the Speaker and the position in the House 
of Commons before North. ‘'The Speaker,’ he then wrote, ‘pushes ' 
warmly the commercial interests of Ireland; and there is too | 
much reason to apprehend that all the friends of Government may | 
observe the same conduct. I believe the gratifying of him at | 
this time a measure most essential to Government.’ The declara- 
tion for free trade which Buckinghamshire so much dreaded was 
carried in the House of Commons.” 





THE MEMOIRS OF GEORGE ELERS.* | 
THESE are the Memoirs of a perfectly undistinguished man | 
who served in the 12th Regiment of Foot (the present Suf- | 
folk Regiment) from 1796 to 1812, a period when the entire | 
world was ringing with the clash of arms, without taking part | 
in one of the innumerable campaigns which England was con- 
ducting in every quarter of the globe, or hearing a shot fired | 
inanger that was worthy of the name. Though the Memoirs, | 
which were originally compiled in old age as an occupation | 
for many idle hours, and for the private information of a | 
nephew, are not without passing references to some of the 
chief persons and acts of the times, they add nothing of any | 


value to the history of the period, and are remarkable only 
because it seems incredible that any contemporary of the | 


Napoleonic epoch should wax so little eloquent upon what | 
was undoubtedly the most stirring of all the military dramas. 
Captain Elers’s papers furnish but one more illustration of | 
how commonplace to the commonplace man is the chronicle 


of his own time, and how completely such a mind misses the 











* Memoirs of George Elers, Caplain 12th Regiment of Foot, 1777-1842, Edited 
Lord. Monson und George Leveson-Gower. London: W. Heinemann, 
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importance of events which are making history. During 
those meetings of the States-General which were so pregnant 
in effect upon France and upon all the world, Louis XVI. was 
mainly interested in the prospects of his day’s hunting. 
Similarly, when England was deepest in her memorable 
struggle with Napoleon, Captain Elers is thinking of the 


_ noble families with whom he is distantly connected, and 


storing his mind with the tittle-tattle and high society 
scandals of a London season. 

Nevertheless, these Memoirs entirely justify their publica- 
tion by Lord Monson and Mr. George Leveson-Gower. In the 


| flesh Captain Elers was probably a bore; he was certainly not 


among those of a past generation whom, could the dead be 
recalled to us, we should be anxious to meet. But he gives a 
faithful picture of private life in the Army of his day, in India 


| and at home, and as a human document his Memoirs are both 


interesting and convincing. 
The opening chapters deal with his parentage and child- 
hood. He is careful to record the noble origin of his family 


| in Germany, and his connection with the Hungerfords 
| of “Black Bourton, in the County of Oxfordshire.” From 


the letters which form part of the appendix it appears 
that his gifted cousin, Maria Edgeworth, shared this turn 
for genealogy, which is exaggerated in her also to a quite 
ridiculous extent, unless, indeed, the authoress was writing 


| these letters down to the level of one who had become in later 


years an impecunious and crotchety old beau. For although 
originally of some substance, the family had declined in 
fortune, and George Elers entered the Army as a poor man, 
and without influence. He was able to purchase a lieutenancy 
and an outfit, which, he tells us with pardonable pride, cost 


| him £300, and included “six regimental jackets, besides dress 


coats, great coat, shirts about twelve dozen, and everything in 
the same proportion.” Aware, he tells us, of the effect of 
first impressions, he took great pains to be dressed well on 
his first appearance before his Colonel, and accordingly was 
“dressed in black coat and waistcoat, white worsted panta- 


‘loons, and neat Hessian half-boots, with a crape hatband.” 


He was ushered into his Colonel’s dressing-room, where 
the Colonel was putting the last finish to hs toilet. “He 
shook me by the hand, eyed me most critically from head 


' to foot, said I turned out well, and finished by asking me 
the name of my tailor.’ The Colonel in question, Hervey 


Aston, was, like his friend Arthur Wellesley, a Lieutenant- 
Colonel by patronage at twenty-seven. He was a leader of 
fashion and the best-dressed man in the Army. “ His store 
of clothes in India was immense, and included fifty to a 
hundred pairs of boots and two hundred jackets. His tailors 
were Croziers, of Panton Square, and they used to take him 
home thirty coats at a time. And if they did not fit him 
exactly he used to kick them out of the room.” Such was, 


‘and is, the importance of dress in the Army; yet Colonel 


Aston was the close friend of Wellesley, and a promising 
soldier. After all, Stapleton-Cotton painted and perfumed 
like a prima donna, and Picton fought at Quatre Bras in a 
top-hat! 

This military Apollo was killed in a duel a few years later 
in India in circumstances which seem extraordinary even 
in that age. A duel on an affair of private honour was, of 
course, a matter of everyday occurrence, and the current view 
was hardly exaggerated by the Irishman who addressed the 
mess one evening after dinner as follows:—“By Jasus! 
gentlemen, I am conscious you must have the meanest opinion 
of my courage. Here have I been no less than six weeks with 
the regiment, and the divil of a duel have I fought yet. Now, 
Captain Craigie, you are the senior Captain of the regiment, 
and if you plase I will begin with you first; so name your 
time and place!” But Colonel Aston fell over an affair 
which arose out of his ruling as commanding officer. He 
waived his rights as Colonel, and was shot by one of his own 
Captains who thought he was aggrieved over a matter of 
discipline. In most other respects the life portrayed in these 
Memoirs is so strikingly similar to the Army life of the 
present day that it seems incredible that duelling should have 
been tolerated. But it was, of course, advocated to the last 
by the Iron Duke, who, however, appears to have thought this 
particular duel quite unnecessary, and it was, at any rate, the 
alternative to the present system of “ragging.” If duels 
between officers on professional disagreements were still the 
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rule, what a brood of pistol-balls the Natal Campaign would 
have brought forth! 

Of the future Duke we catch some interesting glimpses in 
these Memoirs. The writer saw a good deal of him in India 
owing to a mutual friendship with Colonel Aston, and on the 
death of this officer he for a time shared his quarters. The 
picture he gives us does not help us to a milder judgment of a 
character which is known to have been highly unattractive, 
and which, in spite of the fact that he always led them to 
victory, made the great Duke one of the most unloved of 
generals. There is an interesting description on p. 101 of a 
failure at Seringapatam, which but for the generosity of 
General Harris, and the private influence which Colonel 
Wellesley commanded, might, Captain Elers believes, have 
there and then ended his military career. Although he 
appears to have had a high opinion of his own military 
powers, and these formed the constant topic of dis- 
cussion at his table to the accompaniment of an applauding 
Staff, we hear that in May, 1801, Arthur Wellesley’s 
highest ambition was to be a Major-General! We 
doubt if such modesty is borne out by a career which 
was ambitious, and even jealous, to a degree. Among the 
letters at the end of the volume we find a correspondence 
between Captain Elers and the patron of bygone days, in 
which it is evident that the former considered himself a friend 
forgot. The great Duke was not, as a rule, forgetful of 
services rendered to him, although his definition of good 
service was somewhat exacting, and we must admit that his 
early acquaintance with him gives poor Elers no claim at all 
to subsequent recognition. No doubt, as Hlers alleges, his want 
of influence and the death of his friend Aston deprived him of 
any chance of a General's epaulettes, but we suspect that 





did not monopolise his energies to the exclusion of other 
interests, or to the prejudice of other claims. He was 
devoted husband, a good father, a deeply religious man pa 
an active philanthropist. When he moved to Hertfordshire 
owing to failing health, he started first a Sunday, and then 
a day, school, where he gave instruction twice in the week 
Again, though in a sense a product, and a splendid product, 
of the British Museum, where he gathered the bulk of his 
material, he was very far from being a mere compiler of books 
or a transcriber of extracts. He grouped his information on 
definite principles, he brought criticism to bear on his authori. 
ties, and he frequently enriched his documentary evidence 
with illustrations drawn from his own personal experience 
and observation. For example, in the present work, in the 
section relating to archery, after giving grounds for his belief 
in the superiority of ancient bowmen, he continues :— 





“T remember about four or five years back, at a meeting of the 
Society of Archers, in their ground near Bedford Square, the 
Turkish ambassador paid them a visit; and complained that the 
enclosure was by no means sufficiently extensive for a long shot: 
he therefore went into the adjacent fields to show his dexterity ; 
where I saw him shoot several arrows more than double the 
length of the archery ground, and his longest shot fell upwards 
of four hundred and eighty yards from his standing. The bow 
he used was much shorter than those belonging to the English 
archers; and his arrows were those of the bolt kind, with round 
heads made of wood. This distance rather exceeds the length 
our rhymist has given to the wands set up by Cloudesle and ‘his 
companions, but then we are to recollect they shot with vast pre- 
cision to that distance, which the ambassador did not; he had no 
mark, and his arrows fell exceedingly wide of each other.” 


It was not the Turkish Ambassador, as Dr. Cox remarks in 
his note, but his secretary, Mahmoud Effendi, who gave this 
display in the year 1795. But the passage serves to make 





during his connection with Wellesley he had his chance, and | good our point, which is that Strutt was not a mere book- 


that he was tried and found wanting. There is no evidence in 
his own Memoirs, at least, that he cared at all about the 
professional side of soldiering. He retired in disgust as a 
Captain in 1812 shortly after his return home, at a time when 
Arthur Wellesley was but beginning to build up the super- 
structure of his fame. He died in Jersey in 1842 as a rather 
pompous and querulous old gentleman, having spent his last 
penny and a little more. His latest letter to his cousin 
and patron, the then Lord Monson, very characteristically 
describes with the most evident satisfaction a grand ball at 
St. Heliers,—“all the Beauty and Fashion of the island 
present, a superb supper, and the finest French wines.” 

So lived and died in all probability ninety-nine out of 
a hundred men of the English upper middle class in the great 
Napoleonicepoch. To a large degree they were the product of 
their time, and their shortcomings are the manifestations of 
the burden of war and of empire. Government stocks at 48, 
land and corn at a premium, and ten years’ garrison duty in 
India. Result,—George Elers, and the Duke of Wellington. 





STRUTT’S “SPORTS AND PASTIMES.”* 
JOSEPH StRUTT’s most abiding title toimmortality is perhaps 
to be found in the general preface to the Waverley notes, 
where Sir Walter Scott freely admits that if he had not been 
called upon to edit Queenhoo Hall, Strutt’s posthumous tale, 
Waverley would never have been completed. As Dr. Cox, 
Strutt’s latest and best editor, puts it, “even if Strutt had no 
special merit of his own, he is well deserving of a niche in the 
temple of literary fame as the foster-parent of the immortal 
series of Waverley novels.” 

But Strutt’s direct claims on the gratitude and remembrance 
of posterity have long been established on an unassailable 
basis. He was a considerable artist, an engraver whose work 
has steadily grown in repute, and, above all, an antiquarian 
whose exhaustive and accurate researches, embodied in a series 
of fascinating works, have not only endeared him to the 
general reader, but laid the historian of the social life of 
England under a permanent obligation. Our admiration of 
Strutt is only increased when we consider the disadvantages 
under which he laboured. He had to create books of refer- 
ence where none existed. He was hampered by ill health 
and by lack of encouragement, and he died when he was only 
fifty-three. Yet his amazing literary and artistic industry 





* The Sports and Pastimes of the People of England. By soos Strutt. 
New Edition, much Enlarged and Corrected by J. Charles Cox, 


- A 
L.D., F.S.A. 


maker, but a man with a genuine interest in his subject, who 


; seldom failed to add to his authorities by comment or criticism 


or practical illustration. How suggestive his comments fre- 
quently are may be gathered from an observation on the game 
of shovelboard. This game, he notices, “though now con- 
sidered as exceedingly vulgar, and practised by the lower 
classes of the people, was formerly in great repute among the 
nobility and gentry.” Here Strutt touches upon a point of 
peculiar interest to the historian of games,—the influence of 
fashion on pastime. The curve of popularity in bicycling and 
lawn-tennis exhibits these transitions in the most remarkable 
way. The former began low in the social scale, then invaded 
the “upper circles,” who rapidly exhausted their enthusiasm, 
and is now as unfashionable amongst the nobility as shovel- 
board in the days when Strutt wrote. Lawn-tennis, again, 
has largely lost its social distinction, and a few years 
ago was played by the pupil teachers at Board-schools. 
In regard to his attitude generally, Strutt adhered loyally 
to the intention expressed in his opening remarks of 
avoiding all controversial arguments. He made no secret, 
however, of his antipathy to the baiting of animals, cock- 
fighting, &c., and other “national barbarisms,” while in 
regard to Sunday observance he was very far from supporting 
the wholesale proscription of pastime on that day. 


The superficial observer may find it difficult to reconcile 
Strutt’s interest in sport and pastime with his mode of life 
and habit of body. There is no indication in the Life which 
his son contributed to Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes that 
he was ever proficient in games or took an active part 
in any athletic pursuit. On the contrary, he adopted a 
sedentary life almost as a boy, settled down as a student 
at the British Museum when he was twenty-one, and before 
reaching middle age was a martyr to asthma. His son 
mentions that he was corpulent while still a comparatively 
young man, and that he grew more and more unwieldy 
in his later years. But there is really nothing to excite our 
surprise in this contrast between Strutt’s tastes and his 
physique. Here, as elsewhere, extremes meet, and at the 
present day some of the most enthusiastic patrons and 
eulogists of sport and athletics cannot by any stretch of 
the imagination be associated with any distinction in the 
the cricket or hunting field. Still, Strutt’s limitations make 
themselves felt. He approaches bis subject, in the main, from 
the point of view of the antiquarian. He is not concerned 
with niceties of technique, nor does he indulge in “apprecia- 
tions” of famous performers after the fashion of Nyren. The 
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7 iyrical fervour, of Pindaric ecstasy, is absent. His | more could be reasonably expected. If Susan Crawford 
note © = ig solid, measured, and without special distinc- | finally chooses to walk alone, it is not from lack of oppor- 
ane ve curious to see that he anticipates in the use of the | tunity to seek more conventional solace for her sorrows and 

ord “ rbymist ” « form to which modern sporting reporters disillusionment. 
y- fatally addicted. But there are so many fine things in his} Susan Crawford, the heroine of The Rose of Joy, is the eldest 
? he may be readily pardoned for avoiding any | child of a poor widow, once a beauty, now a faded, feckless, 
attempt to compete in pivturesqueness of expression with his | querulous middle-aged woman. Susan is the willing drudge, 
authorities. That he had a sense of humour 18 proved by the the good angel of the household, endowed into the bargain with 
delightful, if somewhat irrelevant, passage in which he com- | a poetic temperament and a real but unrecognised gift for 
ments on the peculiar kind of language invented by the drawing. She is not beautiful, but she has a quaint and 
sportsmen of the Middle Ages to describe beasts or birds in compelling charm of her own, the charm of perfect innocence 
company,—t.e., a bevy of roes, a sloth of boars, &c. Strutt | and goodness. Thanks to the hospitality of an old admirer of 
continues -— | her mother’s, this modern Cinderella widens her acquaintance 
«Jt is well worthy of notice that this sort of phraseology was and attracts the attention of Dally Stair, a young man of 
not confined to birds and beasts, and other parts = ~~ brute engaging manners, but no stability of character,—a Prince 
but it was extended to the various ranks and professions | (, harming with a dash of the Satyr. It should be added that 


creation, hich I cannot help adding will suffi- 
of men, eS tae saalieotion of tbe them will, I trust, | Dally Stair, though he had no conscience or sense of re- 


centy apt enough :—A state of princes; a skulk of friars; a | sponsibility, had both humour and feeling. There was an 
skulk of thieves; an observance of oe a lying of rye engaging grace about “the creature” and a quick sensitiveness 
a salailtie aoe a ‘cades 2 ae of Pe Bonn : ¥ to beauty in all forms. He was the first to appreciate Susan’s 
eae of butlers a temperance of cooks; a melody of harpers; | crude strivings after the expression of her mystical imagin- 
: ale of pipers; a drunkenship of coblers; a disguising of | ings. But Cinderella’s peep into the outside world only opened 
taylors; a wandering of tinkers Po ee . — 8; @ her eyes to the insufferable ugliness of her home surroundings. 
agating > cen of ine parts a of fee cs , Dally Stair appeared in the light of a rescuer. She was 
Eine POPs see daemenenal P nuns _ 3s | flattered by his interest and his appreciation. ‘“ After all, how 
of women; a gagle of geese; a superfluity of nuns... . A PI 


Dr. Cox has done his work exceedingly well. He has very | could I just live on at home? Ido love him—I must.” The 
. 5 ad | a 5 — as . E . 

: : fr ttempting to bring the book “up to | sequel only proves that emancipation from domestic drudgery 
oily eeteeined from s ve “a : | can be bought too dear. Susan realises only too soon that 


date,” or turn it into an encyclopaedia of sports and pastimes. | : : , . 
H ion corrected a few obvious mistakes and rash conjectures, | the cares of regulating an irresponsible husband involve the 
oot the descriptions of certain ball games whieh were sacrifice of that which was dearer to her than his companion- 
re * 7; . ” ° ; stipe ide: } 
nite inadequate, and added a quantity of valuable ‘supple- | ship,—* the rose of joy, the pursuit of the mystical ideal in 
q tary illustrative meatier from sources akin to those con- ' art. We cannot help thinking that the elimination of Dally 
a by Strutt. How truly these additions are kept within | is rather abruptly contrived by the device of an early clandestine 
: de k, and harmonise with the spirit of | ™4triage with a servant-girl who Was supposed to be dead. 
oe pes ier : : Still, we prefer the method, with its inherent improbabilities, to 


judged from the brilliant extract from Wylie’s 
rein pa the + ag p. wh pene the account be or the relentless realism with which some modern writers would 


racing at wedding festivities in the North of England from ' have handled so ill-assorted a union. If the mechanism of 
the sl Canon ‘Aikinenils Forty Years in a Moorland Parish the plot is a little artificial, the logic is sound and the con- 
on p. 67. The decision to reproduce Strutt’s characteristic | clusion reasonable. One can readily imagine that a nature 
illustrations in monochrome is, we think, well justified in view ike Susan's, in which “everything ran to meet what was 
of the haphazard way the plates were coloured in the original , lovely, dignified or touched with romance,” would not have 
edition. We are not altogether reconciled to the plan by cared, after receiving so deep a wound, to make a second trial 
which D r. Cox’s additions are incorporated in the text with an of matrimony, especially when she had the consolations of her 
asterisk at the head of each paragraph. In spite of the uni- art to fall back upon. The portraiture is almost uniformly 
formity of type thus secured, it gives the page a fidgety look. good. Juliet Clephane, beautiful, kindly, tactful, and un- 
Dr. Cox’s omission to accent his Greek quotations is un- imaginative, who cared no more for pictures than for 
scholarly, though some great scholars sanction the practice. | astronomy, furnishes an admirable contrast to the unworldly 
’ , dl 6 er : : Se ae ae , 
With these deductions the production of the book reflects great heroine. Excellent, too, in their widely divergent ways are 


credit on editor and publishers. Type and paper are excellent, | the inane Mrs. Crawford ; her matter-of-fact sister, Mrs. 
Murchison; Dally’s grim but genuine mother; and his aunt, 





quotations that 








seen eaieeen, Shag of Silie siety Sh ante Me Sea Lady Agnes Hamilton, of whom he said :—“I always feel as 
if I were transparent when that woman Icoks at me—like a 

NOVELS. | clear gear-case, you know—everything working inside you 

cies | visible.” There is also a delightful child character, Susan’s 

THE ROSE OF JOY.* little sister Emmy, whose ambition when she married was 


Miss Mary FinpLateR, whether in partnership with her | “to wear nothing but the richest black silk and to be very 
sister or on her own account, always commands the attention, ; calm.” Miss Findlater, in fine, when she chooses, can charm 
and often the admiration, of the reviewer. Her work is! and entertain as well as touch and harrow her readers. We 
neither scamped nor slipshod, she eschews all cheap short- are old-fashioned enough to hope that some day she will give 
cuts to popularity, her aims are high, and her outlook on life us a book in which freer play will be given to her undoubted 
serious, Again, she has never condescended to rely on the | gift of comedy. 
modern device of inverting orthodox standards, and concen- | 
trating attention on perverted, abnormal, or sophisticated | MeTodd. By Cutcliffe Hyne. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)— 
types. To this extent she is old-fashioned, in that she prefers | Readers who felt that they had by no means exhausted the 
to represent humanity as in the main deserving of sympathy | attractions of Captain Kettle will be much obliged to Mr. Cuteliffe 
rather than as an object of curiosity. But in other respects , Hyne for introducing them to McT'odd. But those jaded persons 
she is essentially modern. She is largely concerned with the | who thought they had had quite enough of Kettle’s adventures 
unrest of the younger generation, the difficulty of reconciling | will find a certain monotony in the portraiture of the present 
duty with inclination, and the disastrous and tragic effects of , hero. He is certainly different in character from Kettle, 
environment on impressionable temperaments. To call her {and Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne contrives to vary each of his 
pessimistic would be perhaps an overstatement, for her best | many adventures in a surprisingly ingenious manner. But 


pce are not shattered but purified by suffering, but so — ae ype thay: oe aage ro ener 
eir somewhat plainti i : ‘ , | to its predecessors, which ma e 
. lle uence dace Merge Ape pliemear | truth of the French proverb, plus c’est différent, plus c’est la 


for exhilarati , i i P ts | 

of modern i —_ > ae, 7 yp saan ha snp l méme chose. Characters of this type—that is, seafaring gentle- 

always hanker + the 7 Po a a vet is bis t | men, with whom the reader is supposed to have a sneaking 
Cy ne | Se ee eee oe ERY sympathy in spite of their many faults—were amusing when they 


disposed to grant him more than a glint of wintry sunshine at | were first invented. Now, however, people over the age of, 








the close. In the present instance one cannot say that much let us say, sixteen are apt to weary of them. Mr. Hyne brings 





* The Bose of Joy. By Mary Findlater. London: Methuen an1Co. [6s.] | home to one the full horror of life in the Arctic regions; but in 
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spite of the graphic nature of his descriptions, one is thankful 
when a haul of ivory enables McTodd to provide for his aged 
mother, and so end the book. Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
restrain a lurking fear that the old lady will invest the money 
badly, lose it, and so give rise to further adventures on her son’s 
part. If this happens, it is only too certain that we have not 
heard the last of MceTodd. 

The Prime Minister and Mrs. Grantham. By Carlton Dawe. 
(Nash. 6s.)—Although this book opens well, Mr. Carlton Dawe 
seems not quite familiar with the political world of which he is 
writing, and the result is that his story is a little inconclusive. 
It would be as well, perhaps, if a rule could be introduced that 
no one except Under-Secretaries of State should be allowed to 
introduce Prime Ministers into fiction. They, at any rate, would 
know what they were writing about. If Cabinet Ministers read 
novels, the sweet security of the Premier’s majority in this book 
will certainly make their mouths water. 

Rainbow Island. By Louis Tracy. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.) 
—This is an excellent story of the old-fashioned “ Desert Island” 
school. The only trace of contamination from modern methods 
is the discovery of a gold-mine which turns hero and heroine into 
the inevitable millionaires in the last chapter. There seems 
something comforting to authors in giving their characters 
untold wealth, and Mr. Louis Tracy has been unable to resist 
the temptation. But the shipwreck, the settling down in the 
desert island, and the subsequent encounter with savages are all 
well told and really exciting. 

Johanna. By B.M.Croker. (Methuenand Co. 6s.)—‘ Shevau- 
neen,” which is the Irish equivalent of Johanna, would have been a 
more melodious title, both for Mrs. Croker’s book and her heroine. 
Although the heroine in question is an attractive and pathetic 
creature, the story as a whole is rather thin, and once the scene is 
shifted from the romantic scenery of the Kerry hills to the squalor 
of a Dublin lodging-house it loses not a little of its charm. Mrs. 
Croker’s easy, natural style and genial outlook always render her 
good company ; and if she is not here at her best, she has at least 
given us a pleasant and wholesome story. 

A Man’s Fear. By Hamilton Drummond. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co. 6s.)—This is a Viking story, belonging to the “romance” 
order of fiction—does not Balder himself become an inmate of the 
hero’s dwelling ?—and so, to a certain extent, conventional, but 
with some fine studies in it of human life as we know it. Furker, 
the hero, and the two women, Malna “of the pale face,” and 
Gudruna, laborantes in uno, are particularly well drawn. In 
some respects, too, the story is striking. The general conception 
of Furker’s ambition to raise his native town is good, while of 
details the stratagem by which he makes himself master of 
Wittenstedt is a thing which the reader will not easily forget. 
We must own that A Man’s Fear is not the sort of book which 
we should choose to read for pleasure’s sake—and since improve- 
ment as a final cause is angrily disclaimed, pleasure must be the 
end of fiction—but we readily acknowledge its great literary 
merits. 

Erb. By W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Herbert 
Barnes—known as Erb (with a soft breathing)—is a carman. 
He takes up a grievance of his fellows with distinguished success, 
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but is sacrificed himself. “You're a restless organizer,” says the | 
Chief to him, “and no doubt somewhere in the world there is a 

place for you. But not here, not here!” So ho is “sacked,” and | 
the “ place in the world” turns out to be the secretaryship to a | 
“Carmen’s Union.” His experiences are varied, exciting, but not 


satisfactory. He runs a paper which has to spice its matter with 
libels. And there are internal intrigues, for a post which does not 


involve manual labour looks to many workers to be more desirable 
than it is. So Erb is deposed. How he fares afterwards we 
shall leave our readers to find out for themselves. Let it suffice 
to say that the moral of the book is that labour itself is a more 
satisfactory thing than writing or talking about labour. And a 
most entertaining book it is. Mr. Pett Ridge is thoroughly at 
home in the subject, and he makes it a pleasant one to read 
about. One is the more thankful when we remember how sordid 
and dismal some novelists would have made it. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

Old-Age Pensions: Pro and Con. By Frederick Rogers and 
Frederick Millar. (Isbister and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is the 
first volume of a projected “ Pro and Con. Series” to appear under 
the general editorship of Mr. Henry Murray. “It is equitable,” 
says Mr. Rogers, after stating his case, “that those who cannot 
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produce, whether from childhood and ignorance, 
ness, shall have their support from the surplus wealth,” this 

plus wealth being “the joint product of all the people Pig 
pensioner must not be “a criminal under police ewrvelllantt 
This is not quite clear. The criminal who has worked out ; 
sentence is not included. “All habitual drunkards hacks * 
classed with imbeciles and lunatics,” these, it is explained ue 
kept in public asylums. The considerable class who from. ne 
to age live by begging, with a little petty larceny, are athayy 


or age and feeble. 


qualified. It seems clear that thrift must disappear up 
this system. Mr. Rogers, indeed, is not an admi der 
thrift. ~— ss 


He talks, we venture to say, some nonsense about 
it on p. 105. A pension earned by service is a very re 
ferent thing from a pension which accrues automaticall, i 
only the recipient does not actively disqualify himself, In i 
the tone of Mr. Rogers’s argument is sometimes distinctly 
aggressive. Who is he to talk of the “unimaginative parc 
of the middle-class mind”? But to say this does not impl 
that there is not much in his contention. The system woul 
a not too extravagant premium to pay against social Conflagra. 
tions. Our Poor Law already acts in that way, and this would 
make it more effective. The evidence from other countries jg of 
doubtful bearing. The United States military pension scheme 
seems to us a shocking example, and yet it has this in its fayoup 
that the pensioners can theoretically plead desert. But in any 
case this is an interesting and suggestive volume. 








We welcome a new and revised edition of An Irish Cousin, by 
E. @. Somerville and Martin Ross (Longmans and (Co, 6s.), 
originally published in two volumes by Messrs. Bentley in 1989, 
It was the good fortune of the present writer to review this 
brilliant and witty tragi-comedy when it first appeared, and he 
may be pardoned for reproducing the words in which he hailed 
the advent of the two writers who have since contributed go 
liberally to the gaiety of the English-speaking public :—«I¢ any 
one wishes to get a true picture of the realities and amenities of 
Trish country life, he cannot do better than seek instruction from 
this admirable novel...... For a first venture, this novel is a 
remarkable achievement. It is redolent of the soil and yet abso- 
lutely unpolitical.” We have only to add that we have re-read 
the novel with undiminished pleasure. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.]} 





Christian Social Union Addresses. By Bishop Westcott. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 1s. net.)—Bishop Westcott was accustomed to 
deliver the address at the annual meeting of the Christian Social 
Union from the year 1894 to 1900. It was a happy thought to 
collect them into a single volume. It was in this kind of exposi- 
tion of principles that the Bishop was seen to the best advantage. 
Let any one look at the sixth of these addresses on the subject of 
“Expenditure.” Nothing could be more plain, more direct, and 
more illuminating. Another excellent specimen is “Social 
Service,” an address delivered at the Birmingham meeting of 
1898. The occasion appealed with special force to the speaker. 
He was in his native city, and he acknowledged his debt to it, 
and especially to the great school of which he was an alumnus, 
We give an extract from this :— 

“It will be said again that the wider applications of the Gospel 
for which I plead deal with masses of men, and are concerned for 
the most part with material things, while the preacher must win 
men individually, communing soul with soul. ‘This contention is 


true. We must win men one by one, but in each case we must: 


win the whole man. We must not only kindle his affections, or 
convince his reason, but gain all his powers for a ministry of life. 
In this work, earthly, material things have a place. ‘ Salvation 
in Scripture is a word of very wide application. It is used of 
things physical and political as well as of things moral and 


spiritual; of the restoration of the well-being of each part of 


man’s nature as well as of the restoration of the whole. ...- . 
I do say that there is an intellectual and moral environment, 
which practically makes the entrance of the Faith impossible; 


I do say that the extremes of poverty and wealth are alike. 


spiritually perilous to those who are placed in them; I do say 
that it is a religious duty to remove material stumbling-blocks 


from the path of those whom we seek to guide to a noble life. 


The one divine test of the true disciple is the fruit which he 
bears. Christ comes to us now in the sick, the hungry, the 
prisoners—sick, hungry and in prison, it may be by our neglect— 
and bids us minister to Himin them. Such ministry in mater 
things opens the way to the spiritual Gospel.” 

The Last Post. By Mildred G. Dooner. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—The frontispiece, drawn by Mr. W. le 
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‘ i 3 a bugler sounding the call known as 
_ “4 oy the He itself is a catalogue of all the 
— gone wal Colonial, who died on the field of battle, or in 
officers, = ther from wounds or from disease, during the South 
hospital ee The roll of names covers four hundred and thirty- 
ne ied there is an appendix which contains the record of 
eet pl correspondents (Mary Kingsley and G. W. Steevens 
aaah m) and ten nursing sisters, doubtless an incomplete 
— iga volume which needs no criticism. Miss Dooner 
ee it is clear, a great amount of pains to put together all 
ss uld be found out about the dead. Sometimes the record 
- i prief indeed, especially in the case of Colonial officers. 
tad ortion of “killed in action” and “died of wounds” is, 
pn ag about three-fifths of the whole. 

In Memoriam James H. Brown. Edited by the Rev. James 
Coutts. (J. Avery, Aberdeen.)—James Hampton Brown seems 
to have been &@ man of remarkable energy. Besides doing 
a multiplicity of business as banker, insurance agent, factor, Xc., 


he was & golfer, a curler, an angler, and a pedestrian. He met 
his death while still in the full vigour of life by an accident—the 


fall of an avalanche—on the Wetterhorn. The narrative of this 
event, derived from one who survived it, is strangely tragic. One 
of the two guides was killed, the other lost his reason for a time. 
4 more ghastly situation than the seven hours’ waiting by 
Brown’s companion with the half-demented guide and the dead 
while help was on its way can hardly be imagined. A curious 
fact is that though the four climbers were roped by 100 ft. of new 
Alpine rope, not a trace was found on the bodies of either the 
dead men or the survivors. It is noteworthy, as a useful cor- 
rective to a kind of! judgment too frequently used, that this 
eminently successful man of business was “a laggard at lessons,” 
according to the testimony of a schoolfellow. 








The Thames. By Sir Walter Besant. (A.and C. Black. 1s. 6d. 
net.)—This is one of the most interesting volumes of the series 
which bears the title of the “Fascination of London.” The 
subject is too big for the space, possibly for the time, allotted to 
it. Certainly there is a lack of consequence and order about the 
book. There isan abundance of matter, but it is not easy to get 
aview of the whole. We take, for instance, the section “From 
Hammersmith to the Tower.” It reads well enough, though we 
are quite sure that the author might have made it much better, 


till we get to p.74. Here he digresses to the Fleet Prison (which | 


was not on the river), refers the reader to “London in the 
Eighteenth Century,” but says something about imprisonment 
for debt, and then gives an account of the City Wall. It seems 
ungracious to criticise in this fashion one to whom we owe so 
much, but we cannot but think that the valuable material might 
have been worked up afresh with no small advantage. 


The Jewish Year-book, edited by the Rev. Isidore Harris, M.A. 
(Ginsberg and Co., 2s. 6d.), contains, in addition to the customary 
items of information, special articles, among which may be noted 
Mr. Greenberg’s analysis and criticism of the Royal Commission on 
Alien Immigration. This is not the occasion for giving an 
opinion on the matter. We are glad to see that Mr. Greenberg 
fully acquits this country of any conscious Anti-Semitism, though 
he is quite certain that any legislation which may result from the 
Commission’s Report is bound to be Anti-Semitic in its results. 
One point he unquestionably makes,—that the alien criminals do 
not come as steerage passengers, but in the saloons of steamers 
and the first-class carriages of railways. 





Ariadne in Mantua. By “Vernon Lee.” (B. H. Blackwell, 
Oxford. 1s. net.)—This “Romance in Five Acts,” a prose drama 
written in such prose as “ Vernon Lee” has the secret of, is one 
of the delicate pieces of literary work which a critic is reluctant 
totouch. To tell the story in plain words would be to do it an 
injustice. Ariadne is a striking figure, which cannot be made 
intelligible by description ; it must be viewed as it stands and 
moves on the stage here provided for it. The scenery is ad- 
mirably painted; the other personages, especially the Dowager 
Duchess, are excellently drawn,—and there is Ariadne, the pro- 
tagonist, whom, as we have said, we prefer to leave alone. 


Love and Lovers of the Past. By Paul Gaulot. Translated by 
F. Charles Laroche, LL.D. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—A 
small part of this book may be described as worth publishing, 
two chapters in fact,—viz., “A Lover of Charlotte Corday,” and 
“A Girondist’s Love Affairs.” M. Gaulot does something to 
spoil the latter. As for the rest, it would have been better to 
leave them among “ the real riches of the National Record Office,” 
aurum irrepertum et sic melius situm. And M. Gaulot actually 








congratulates himself on his prudence. These studies, as the 
author is pleased to call them, have already appeared in the 
Revue Hebdomadaire. We wonder whether there is an English 
magazine in which they would have found a home. 





New Epirions.—The Hittites: the Story of a Forgotten Empire. 
By A. H. Sayce, D.D. (R.T.S.) The Empire of Business. 
By Andrew Carnegie. (Doubleday, Page, and Co. 3 dols. net.)— 
We do not know whether there are any additions to this 
new issue; but it is certain that some of the contents 
have acquired a fresh significance. In view of recent pro- 
posals or suggestions, the chapter on “The Cost of Living 
in Britain as Compared with the United States” is worth 
considering. Already the cost of subsistence is greater here, 
being not quite two-thirds in the States and eight-elevenths in 
England (32 as against 24), or, speaking roughly, out of a weekly 
income of £1 5s., 17s. as against 18s. 6d. The Theory of Inter- 
national Trade. By C. ¥. Bastable, M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 
3s. 6d. net.) Clocks, Watches, and Bells. By Lord Grimthorpe. 
(Crosby Lockwood and Co. 4s. 6d.)—This is an eighth edi- 
tion. We are glad to sce it, all the more because the author, 
in a preface dated February, 1893, thought that it was not 
unlikely that it would be the last time of his revising the 
book, “ considering,” he says, “ my age and the number of copies 
printed in each edition” (three thousand). Now he gives some 
additions, an enlargement of the list of bells, and an appendix on 
“ Weathercocks.” In the “Carillon” Series (Bell and Sons, 
ls. 6d. net), Lycidas, and other Odes, by John Milton, illustrated 
by IR. Anning Bell——In the “Temple Classics ” (J. M. Dent and 
Co.), Fanviliar Letters, by James Howell, 3 vols. (4s. 6d. net) ; also 
Pippa Passes, and other Dramatic Poems, by Robert Browning 
(1s. 6d. net)——The Novels of Thomas Love Peacock (George 
Newnes, 3s. 6d.), in the series of “ Newnes’s Thin-Paper Classics.” 
——In the “ Authorised Edition of the Works of W. M. Thackeray ” 
(J. M. Dent and Co.) Denis Duval, Lovel the Widower, &c. (3s. net). 
The Scarlet Letter. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. (John Lane. 
Is. 6d. and 2s.)——Fly Leaves. By Charles Stuart Calverley. 
(Bell andSons. 1s. net.)——Robinson Crusoe. (Burns and Oates. 
1s. 6d.) 























PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—— -<— 


Bellasis (E. S8.), Hydraulics, 8vo... Rivingtons) 16/0 
Brinkley (F.), Japan and China: a erature, 12 vols. 

MURS COWEN CRUD CRG oso ccs cn ndccicnc ona cus sedevexesccuussenampesepmiannenise (Jack) each net 14/0 
Caillard (E. M.), Individual Immortality, cr 8vo ...(J. Murray) net 3/6 
Clouston (J. S.), Our Lady’s Inn, er 8vo.......... (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Collingwood (W. G.), Ruskin Relics, imp 8V0............cccceeseeeeeeseeee (Isbister) 10/6 
Couch (A. T. Q.), Hetty Wesley: a Novel, cr 8vo .. .. (Harper) 6/0 
Davis (G. S.), Hans Holbein the Younger, folio ...............::ccceeee 
Dawson (W.J.), The Quest of the Simple Life, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Deane (M.), Treasure and Heart, Cr 8VO ..........cccecssseeeeeseeeeeeees (J. Murray) 6/0 
Dent (P. O.), In Search of Home, cr 8vo .......... (Longmans) net 3/6 
Eight Years of Tory Government, 1895-1903, 8vo...(Liberal Pub. Dept.) net 3/0 
Fahie (J. J.), Galileo: his Life and Work, 8vo...... (J. Murray) net 16/0 































Fink (G. H.), Cancer and Precancerous Changes, 8v .(H. K. Lewis) 5,0 
Fitzgerald (S. J. A.), The Love-Thirst of Elaine, er 8Vvo ............ (Greening) 6/0 
Furneaux (W. S.), The Sea-Shore, Cr 8V0..........c.ccccessseeeeees (Longmans) net 6,0 
God and the Agnostics at the End of the Age of Faith, by An Englishman, 

OD Ne ee ee 
Grand Duchy of Finland (The), Cr 8V0 .........secsessesceessecesceesenens (Unwin) net 2,6 
Green (E. E.), Cambria’s Chieftain, cr 8vo.............. ....(Nelson) 3/6 
Green (E. E.), The Castle of the White Flag, cr 8vo.. caudaemudes (Nelson) 5,0 
Guppy (H. B.), Observations of a Naturalist in the Pacific between 1896 and 

DO | ee Re nee ..(Macmillan) net 


O63 St 


Gwennet (W. G.), Topsy-Turvy Rhymes, 4to ... ....(Skeflington) 
Hall (Mrs. F. H.), The One Strand River, and other 'y Stories ...(Nutt) 
Hamilton (Lady A.), Secret History of the Court of England, 2 = 8vo 
(Nash) net 
Harcourt (F.C. V.), The Bible on the Battlefield, cr 8vo (Marshall Bros.) net 
Hardie (W. R.), Lectures on Classical Subjects, er 8vo...... (Maemillan) net 
Hardy (I. D.), A Butterfly : her Friends &jher Fortunes (Chatto & Windus) 
Harvey (W.), Scottish Chapbook Literature, 4to ............(A. Gardner) net 
Henson (H. H.), Studies in English Religion in the 17th Century, er 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 
Hewett (G. M. A.), The Pedagogue at Play, cr 8vo.....................(G@. Allen) 
Holmes (F. M.), The Firebrands of the Caspian, cr 8vo ...(Partridge) 
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Hurry (A.), Settling Day, cr 8V0..........0:s:ssssseeeesseveneseeces apman & Hall) 6; 

Hutton (J. A.), Guidance from Robert Browning in Matters of Faith, 
Ce Oi suivca sccucerasaiacey sucaaiesupexevakiaxtlasieueicasaninseaeGanadincatcccuaet (Oliphant) net 2 

Hyatt (A. H.), A Book of Sundial Mottoes, 16mo .«.(Wellby) net 3, 









.(Macmillan) 
ucaceasund (Methuen) 
2 vols. cr 8vo 
(W. Blackwood) net 24/0 
Jeyes (S. H.), Mr. Chamberlain: his Life & Public Career, 8vo (Sands) net 16/0 
Johnston (W.), A Desert Scout, cr BVO ........cccccecseseescereees ...(Partridge) 2/6 
Jones (M. W.), The Grinding Mills, cr 8vo .. 
Keep (M. I.), Old Testament Lessons, er 8vo . 
Knight (H. T.), Rational Religion, cr 8vo ....... ix 
Laughlin (J. L.), The Principles of Money, 8vo..................(J. 1 
Lloyd (M. A.), Susanna Meredith: a Record of a Vigorous Life 
(Hodder & § 
Locke (W. J.), Where Love Is: a Novel, cr 8vo ...............(W. Blackwood) 6,0 
McIntyre (J. L.), Giordano Bruno, 8V0_ .............eseeee000++2+(Macmillan) net 10/0 
Mantzius (K.), History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Modern Times, 

F WON BOG. ccrcindsessusegiesesages diecongkartcachonsesexterssedinglnnigas ma: Ge 
Martin (G. M.), Emmy Lou: her Book and Heart ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 5,0 
Martin (8.), Isaak Walton and his Friends, 8vo ...... (Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 
Matheson (G.), Representative Men of the Bible: Ishmael to Daniel, 

er 8vo cd akcpebages (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Meade (LL. T.), The , er 8vo (Nisbet) 6/0 
Meynell (W.), Benjamin Disraeli: an Unconventional Biography, 2 vols, 

GN. 021 scdsde<casstushetecestcebtvesctouecsons uscupdehaedn des sdvecteasaaicududs Umi ane ae 
My Catechism Book, 8vo...... ane ee ie ae 
Newbolt (W. C. E.), The Church Catechism the Christian’s Manual, 

Cd See ed ohechs cneune sucsineriveceunssnehicnwnes seasdestensatenstectes sveeseus (Longmans) 5/0 


Jacberns (R.), Three Rascals, cr 8vo 
James (H.), The Ambassadors, Cr 8V0 .......06....0000 
James (H.), William Wetmore Story and his Friends, 
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North (E. G. H.), Exercises in French Prose, er 8vo... on 2/6 
Norton oa Imperial Fellowship of Self-Governed Colonies (Rivingtons) 2/6 
Packard (W.), The Young Ice Whalers, cr 8vo... .. (Longmans) 6/0 
Parker (E. H.), China, Past and Present, 8vo ... (Chapman, ¥ Fs net 10/6 
Perks (L.), Life's Counterpoint, er BVO... Pearson) 6/0 
Post (M. 1.), Dwellers in the Hills, cr 8vo.. ay “lpeteem} 3/6 
FA (H. M.), A Fair Jacobite, cr 8vo ..... ee (Nelson) 2/6 
Reynolds (B.), Handbook to the Book of Common Prayer. —— "" Rivingtons) 4 
Rhodes (D. P.), A Pleasure Book of panei BVO ...... (Macmillan) net 6 
Ridge (W. P. , } Up Side Streets, cr 8vo ....... ... (Hodder & Stone) 5/ 
Rountree (H. nimal Game Book, Mig no ee ee (G. Allen) 3/ 
Scollard iS ), y Man at Arms, cr 8vo .. oe (Nash) 6, 
Shaw (A. M.), The Coast of Freedom, cr 8v0. wee (Hodder. & Stoughton) 6; 
Smith (A. H.), Rex Christus, cr 8vo... ..(Macmillan) net 2 
Snell (B. J.), Sermons on Immortality, “and other’ Subjects (Stockwell) net 2; 


Knew him well, cr 8vo... U.) net 
Stables (G.), An Island Afloat, cr 8v0- ad (Nisbet) 
Starr (R. H.), The Black Rock of Trenw: . Russell) 
— (H. E. M.), Climbs and eeenes 4 in t nadian Rockies, 


Spurgeon (C. H.) : a Biographical Sketch and an Appreciation, ESU One Who 
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, cr 8vo.. 











oe ...(Longmans) net 12 
Sweven (G. ), ‘Limanora: the Island of Pro; ...(Putnam) 6; 
Taylor (B.), The Story of Kennett, cr 8vo .. eduvenb (Putnam) 6, 
Tinayre (M.), The House of Sin: a Novel, cr 8vo .... .(Maclaren) 6 
Wade (G. H.), A First Year French Writer, 2, ne (Rivingtons) 2 
bry (C. B. ’ The Advance of Our West African Empire, 8vo...... (Unwin) 21 
rd (J. J.), Minute Marvels of Nature, 8V0 .............:sceseeesesseeees (Isbister) 7 
Wares (F.), Beatrice Froyle’s Crime, cr 8vo.. a .(Pearson) 6,/ 
Whibley (C.), William Makepeace ye ali cr 8vo... (WwW. ‘Blackwood) 2 
on (F.), A Splendid Impostor, cr 8vo... Chatto & be 6, 
— (A.), The Apostle Paul, cr8vo . ae vaebesien ..(Oliphant) 3 
wil jams oo ), Romance of Modern Engineering, cr 8vo_..... ..(Pearson) 5 
Williams (‘T. R.), Addresses to Boys, Girls, and Young People, cr 8v0 
Robinson) net 3; 


(J. 
Willison (J. S.), Sir Wilfred Laurier and the Liberal Party, 2 vols. 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 25/0 








“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY AND 
DURABILITY AND ARE LESS 
COSTLY THAN ANY OTHER 
MAKE. ... 

COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND PATTERNS, POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., _REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


OS L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


W mw. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, _W.Cc, 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value-—Vide Works 








by Drs. TRE VES, Hu TCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. — 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 

NEW & SPECIAL CONCESSION 

TO PRIVATE HOUSE INSURERS. A Ss Ss U R A N Cc E. 
Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





VINOLIA SOAP 


° IS FOR 


THE COMPLEXION. 





ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS; 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, T yphoid, Diphtheria, &c.) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C6., 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,500,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VLAN, Secretary. 











"Tiga 
IMPORTANT to all those who purpose placing Orders for 


REMOVALS or 
WAREHOUSING 


Hamptons Removals = 


Tlamptons send their Estimator Warehousing 

: aoe sate affordsabsolute} 
and submit Competitive Estimates pei es oe 
Free of Charge. rates in London, For fy 


particulars of these 
tages see tira. 


HAMPTONS 


Booklet, ** Removals and Warehousing,” sent free, 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, SW, 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Ltp, 


Head Otlice; BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, ko, 








ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—5; Millions Sterling. Invested d Funds—10 Millions Sterling, 





DIRECTORS. _ 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James F letcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Johu Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M. P, 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, £ 
Hon. Kenelin P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter ene MP, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 








a Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G,CR, 
C.S.L 
AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold aud Cupital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Bonus Year.—Participating Life Policies effected this year at full 
annual premiums will participate in the profits for the quin- 
quennial term ending December 3ist next. 








Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


MONTE FIANO WINE, 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesoze. 
Sold direct to the consumer through his London Agents; 
Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., E.C, 


Sample and Price List free on application. 
18/- per dozen bottles, delivered free in London, 





« Well adapted for table use.”—Lancet, ** A sound, smooth wine,” 
—J. P. Steele, M.D, 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST. 
“ Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.”—Myra’s JOURNAL. 

: R i] Ss H Collars—Gentlemen’s 4-fold from ............4/11 per dozen. 

Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, «~~ 5 = per ac 7 
—Fine quality Long 
co OLLARS, CU FFS, °* ae with 4-fold Lineu 
Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz. 
Samples and Price nd Price Lists, also of (to measure, 

Handkerchiefe and Linens, post-free. AND SH ] RTS. 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the }-doz, 


BROWNING’S 
READING SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 


enable one to read with ease and comfort, and relieve Strain and Headaches, 
The sight in all cases carefully tes test ted. Consultations free. 











OUR EYES, and how to Preserve » them, by Joun BrownineG, F.B.AS,, F.BMS. 
18th Edition, post- -free, ls., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Nore New ADDRESS—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


"BY SPECIAL /DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | ati Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & (0/3 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 











application. 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd. 
V Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
ere _[setivand, ngage eee 
| Prepared from the 
EPPS'S COCOA Pokey selected Cocoa 
The Original Cocoa. with the natural 


flavour preserved. 
EPPS’S COCOA It is far and away the 


Grateful and Comforting. most nutritious 
beverage you can take for 


EPPS’S COCOA breakfast and supper. 
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—— CC 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
—_@——_- 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 








vevessecees £10 10 0 | Narrow-Column........see005. £310 0 

180 ete eee eee eccooeesee 8 5 O} Half-Column ..... coveee 115 0 

Half-Page vo.,ccceeesssesese 212 6| Quarter-ColumN.,.....eeee00. O17 6 
Qu CoMPANIES, 


Page seccccccceesees £14 14 0| Inside Page ..seceeeeeeeeeee £12 12 0 
Outside lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
Mt for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
- Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 


Terms of Subscription, 





——_@—_- 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Half- 
Yearly. - Quarterly. 
t of the United Yearly. 
Including postage to any par 18 6.014 3.00 7 2 


Kingdom peneeoneesonie tbe on 
tage to any 0 e Australasia 
a eh W America, France, Germany, India, 


GAMA. GE. ccoccncccccccacccrecccescorere LIB 6.10016 8.000 8 8 














OUNTY OF WORCESTER. 


DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 





rshire Education Committee invite applications for the office 
eis et Bancation for the County, to take up his duties on the Ist 
Seamer Oe the principal Education Officer of the Council, having, subject to 
the direction of the Education Committee, to superintend the whole of the 
Educational work and the administration of all branches of Education, to carry 
out Part II. of the Act throughout the Administrative County and Part IIT. 
throughout the Education County, and to perform all such other duties in 
connection with Education as the Committee may from time to time direct. 

y, £600 per annum. No pension or superannuation allowance will be 
made, He will live at such place as the Committee may from time to time 
approve, and will devote his whole time to the duties of the office. ; 

he appointment will be subject to six months’ notice on either side, 
Preference will be given to the Graduate of an English University. 
Travelling expenses, Offices, and Staff provided, . 
Applications, in Candidates’ own handwriting, written on paper of foolscap 

size, giving in the following order— 

1, Full name and address, and how at present engaged ; 

2, Age (with birthday) ; 

8, Places of Education ; : . 

4, Particulars as to acquaintance with and how such knowledge acquired 


as to— 
(a) Details of Scientific, Technical, and Higher Education ; 
(b) Working of the Elementary Education Acts 1870-1902 ; 
(c) The Organisation and Co-ordination of the different branches of 
Education ; . > . 

5, Any other qualifications on which the Candidate relies— : 
must be sent to the undersigned, endorsed “‘ Directorship of Education,’’ with 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, before 10 a.m. on Monday, 
12th October. Personal canvassing of members of the County Council or 
Education Committee and all indirect canvassing is forbidden, Each applicant 
may send 20 printed copies of his application and testimonials printed on one 
side of paper foolscap size to the undersigned. In the event of his beinga 
selected Candidate these will be circulated to members. ‘ 

The attendance of selected Candidates will be required and their reasonable 
out-of-pocket expenses will be paid. : : fj 
Full printed particulars as to the appointment can be obtained on applica- 


tion to 
S. THORNELY, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
Shirehall, Worcester, 1st September, 1903. : es 
ern BOROUGH OF STOCKPORT. 
SECRETARY TO EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 





APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Secretary to the Stockport 
County Borough Education Committee. The salary will be £300 per annum, 
advancing by annual instalments of £25 to £400 perannum, Candidates must 
not exceed 45 years of uge. er, 

The gentleman appointed will be required to devote the whole of his time to 
the duties of the appointment, and must have a thorough knowledge and 
experience in the Organisation and Administration of Elementary and Second- 
ary Education, and will be required to perform all duties which may be 
prescribed by the Education Committee. ony 

The appointment will be determinable by three calendar months’ notice in 
writing on either side. , 

Offices, clerks, and stationery will be provided by the Committee. | ; 

Applications, endorsed “Secretary to Education Committee,” with copies 
of testimonials, must be delivered at this office not later than Saturday, the 
10th day of October, 1903; and at the same time candidates may forward to 
me 40 copies of their applications and testimonials, which will be sent to 
the Members of the Committee. 

Candidates must state the earliest date on which they are prepared to 
commence the duties. 

anvassing in any form will be a disqualification. 


By order, 
Town Clerk’s Office, Stockport, ROBERT HYDE, 
September 16th, 1903. 


Town Clerk, 
His= SCHOOL OF 





GLASGOW. — RECTOR. 


The School Board of Glasgow invite applications for the position of Rector, 
vacant by the appointment of Dr. Spenser to University College School, 
London, © A plicants must be Graduates of a University in the United 
Kingdom, e Board are prepared to offer a commencing salary of £750 toa 
specially qualified|applicant. Applications, with 20 copies of testimonials, 
must be lodged with the undersigned on or before 10th October. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. G. W. ALEXANDER, Clerk, 

School Board Offices, 129 Bath Street, Glasgow. 


EAD-MASTER WANTED.—Governors of the Drax 

J Schools Require HEAD-MASTER for READ’S SCHOOL, Drax, near 
Selby, Yorkshire. Must be over 25 and under 45, and Graduate of some 
hiversity in the United Kingdom. Salary, £100 per annum and Capitation 

ry bape of £3 head, in addition to charges for Boarders. Buildings about 
to be enlarged to accommodate about 35 Boarders. Very good residence pro- 
vided. Healthy country place. Railway station. Duties commence with 





CHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


The services of ASSISTANT TEACHERS qualified to teach the subjects set 
out in Schedule V. of the Day School Code of the Board of Education, and 
specially qualified to teach subjects as set out below, are required in the 
following Pupil Teachers’ Schools :— 

Sex of Special 
peor Ba. ye Assistant. Qualifications, 

“Hammersmith Hoot. ow. aia (a) Man or Woman... Classics. 
itto. (b) Man ose ee English. 
Needlework, 


Di a 
Battersea P. T. Schoo], Amies Street, 


Lavender Hill, 8.W. Woman w «1 Drill, English. 
Stockport P. T. School, Hackford? M. Sci ' 
ara onds Stockwell, 8.W. Fo) Rs i a 
arylebone P. T. School, Burghley 
oad, Highgate Road, NW. "5 Wem: wm « latin Oi. 


Salary—Man, £150 per annum, rising by annual increments of £5 to £200. 
Woman, £130 per annum, rising by annual increments of £5 to £165 per 
annum. 

Applications to be made on Form 40 P. T., on which, with other information, 
copies only of three testimonials must be given. A copy of the form can be 
obtained from the Clerk of the Board. If a written application is made it 
must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope or wrapper. 

Applications must be received by the CLERK of the Board, School Board 

Offices, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C., not later than the first post on 
Friday morning, 9th October, 1903. 
; , gee who applied for the recently advertised vacancies for Assistants 
in the Board’s Pupil Teachers’ Schools can have the Form 40 P. T. they then 
submitted placed before the Committee on informing the Clerk of the Board 
on or before 9th October, 1903. 

All communications on the subject of this notice should be marked outside 
*P. T. Schools.” 

Candidates from the country invited to attend the Committee will be allowed 
third-class return railway fare to London, and, if necessary, hotel expenses 
not exceeding 10s. a day for two days. If application for such payment is 
made, it must be accompanied by receipted vouchers; but if a prc os after 
being nominated refuses to take up the appointment, these expenses will not 
be allowed. 

Applicants who do not receive, on or before 17th October, 1903, a summons 
to attend before the Committee will understand that they have not been 
included in the list of candidates to be seen by the Committee, and will not 
be further communicated with. 





| ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (University of London). 

Full Courses for Matriculated Students in Arts, Laws, Science, 
Engineering, Medicine, and Theology, at composition fees, or Students may 
attend the separate classes. 

Preparation for all Examinations of the London University. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER Ist. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. 

WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 12rxu.—Apply to the 
VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington Square. 
peewee SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 

UNIV. LOND. 

A Systematic Course of Instruction, including Practical Work, is given at 
ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert Embankment.— 
Full particulars may be obtained from the DEAN, 

Attendance on this Course counts as part of the five years’ curriculum. 

Fee 20 guineas, four-fifths of which will be regarded as part of the entrance 
fee in the event of the Examination being passed and entry being made asa First 
Year Student. 

A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 
near London; four acres of ground ; games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good modern 
— 3; excellent Professors.—‘ G.,” care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 

trand. 








ADY (30), very well educated, well connected, and of good 
appearance, SEEKS POST as SECRETARY to Lady or Gentleman. 
Experienced; good shorthand writer and typist. Highest references and 
testimonials.—Address, ‘‘L. M.,” care of Glaisher, Bookseller, 58 High Street, 
Notting Hill Gate, W. 


ISS MOORE, B.A., is PREPARED to OPEN CORRE- 

SPONDENCE CLASSES in English (Anglo-Saxon Language and 

Literature), French, German, and Mathematics. Special Courses arranged if 
desired.—Apply for terms, &c., to Castlemahon, Blackrock, Cork. 





N M.B., B.A., aged 38, who intends to winter abroad, 
: and has travelled in almost all parts of the world, would TAKE 
CHARGE of an INVALID, or ACT as COMPANION or TUTOR. Highest 
references.—-Box 3, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.—High 
Class, Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.), late 
Classical Scholar Girton, with competent Staff; thorough education on the 
principle of a sound mind in a sound body; French and German a speciality ; 
preparation for examinations, 1f required; large grounds. TERM BEGAN 
SEPTEMBER 235th. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


RS. RICHMOND Invites Ladies and Gentlemen 
needing the services of ladies as Governesses, Secretaries, Chaperons, 
Companions, Nurses, Lady-Servants, &c., to call upon or to write to her at 
21 YORK PLACE, W. (one minute from Baker Street Station). Hours, 10 
to 4; on Saturdays, 10 to 2. In providing work for ladies Mrs. Richmond 
makes a point of inquiring into the nature of the services required and the 
qualifications needed in every case, so as to secure that each post shall be 
suitably filled.—A Prospectus with scale of fees sent on application. 











AILEYBURY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATIONS, November 24th-26th. Four Senior, Ten Junior, 
from £50 downwards. Three restricted to Sons of Clergy.—Particulars from 
SECRETARY. 
FRENCH LADY will RECEIVE ONE YOUNG 
GIRL in her Family. French conversation and lessons. Every motherly 
care will be given. Highest references if required.—Address, Mrs. LECLERC, 
13bis rue Eorteron, Saint L6 (Manche). 


R, CHARLES R. 





LU PP TON 


has MOVED his SCHOOL from Farnborough Park to larger and more 
convenient School premises, THE PHILBERDS, MAIDENHEAD. large 
gymnasium ‘and swimming bath, covered and open fives courts, and over 30 
acres of ground for cricket and football. 

NAVAL CADETSHIPS, 1903, 





January term.—Applications and copies of 2 testimonials to be sent, prior te 
%th October, to E, and T. CLARK, Solicitors, Snaith, Yorkshire. 





Messrs. R. De'ath, F. Bochmer, C. Boyle, G. Welman, G. Haggard,and Public 
School Scholarsbips.—Address, C. 8. LUPTON, The Philberds, Maidenhead. 
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NNSBRUCK, TYROL, 3 CLAUDIAPLATZ.—Fraulein 
WINTER (German State Diploma, University of Geneva Certificate, 
5 years England) RECEIVES a limited number of YOUNG GIRLS, also Girl 
Students desirous of studying at Innsbruck University. Languages a speciality. 
Literature, History, History of Art, Music, Drawing, Painting taught by 
excellent Professors. English home life. Most desirable winter climate for 
delicate Girls. Skating, tobogganing. The Rev. E. C. Barnes, Rector 
Designate of St. George’s, Innsbruck, or Mrs. Keymer, Wrafton House, Hat- 
field, Herts, will be happy to give any information desired.—Prospectus, with 
references, on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ARIS.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for DAUGHTERS 

of GENTLEMEN. Miles. GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 34 rue 

Michel Ange. Detached house in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois 

de Boulogne. Large garden. Languages and all accomplishments by the best 

Masters. Recommended by Mrs. Woodhouse, of the Clapham High School, to 
whom reference may be made. 


ARIS.— FINISHING EDUCATIONAL HOME for 
GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS desiring to study Languages. 
Music and Art. 
Villa near the Bois. Best English references. 
Apply to Mile. LEFEVRE, 24 Bd. d’Inkermann, Neuilly, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ANNOVER.—FINISHING EDUCATIONAL HOME. 

: Fraulein CHUDEN, Heinrichstrasse 48, RECEIVES a FEW YOUNG 

ENGLISH LADIES for Finishing their Education in Languages, Music, and 

Painting. Terms moderate.—Address till September 30th at Eothen, 
Caterham Valley. 


ERMANY—JENA.—BOARDERS RECEIVED im a 
Private Family. Highly situated and healthy locality ; picturesque 
environs; boating, tennis. Special Courses on the University for Teachers 
(Professor Rein) ; for Chemists (Professor Know).—Inquiries will be received 
by Frau Dr. BLUMTRITT, Jena, Johannesplatz 22. References: Dr. Rayner, 
pper Terrace House, Hampstead, N.W. 


RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRIN- 
CIPLES.—Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by proficient Teachers, 
RECEIVES a limited number of GIRLS desirous of finishing their educa- 
tion abroad. Languages a special feature. Music. Art, &c.—Apply to Miss 
GAMBLE, 2 Lindengasse, Dresden; or to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 




















 ——~ssaiscia 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
R CIRENCESTER. oS L L E GE, 
cients . ree © tetas VII, 
or Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, i 
Farming and Colonial Brasch. Estate and Forester te glist te, 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, snes 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 18th, 


A. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER 


LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raisi istri 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside, Treswi® of the 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists, Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshop, on as 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A,, B.Sc., Principe 

UDOR HALL SCHOOL 

FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. ’ 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs, TODD 

For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 

Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS 2 
First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. Srriey FBS, 

Cuurton Contins, M.A., H. E. Matpen, M.A., W. Rirpmany, MA” J. 
Gancra, R.C.M., E. Prapgau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Srozvixe (Lei a. 
A. P, Huauenet, Terrick W1ILLaMs, C. JERRAM, M.A., &c. Large Reade 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, ro tag 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymuasine’ 
Special attention to health, Matron, trained nurse.— Prospectus on applicatioy 


LS 
NLIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Migs 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss POTTER A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, ‘Bad 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged, 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons o 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—LIllustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 














‘ASTINGS & ST. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE 
Chairman of Council—F. W. BAGSHAWE, Esq., M.A., M.D, : 
Principal—Miss F. A. A. BISHOP. ‘ 


MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 22np, 

Pupils prepared for Cambridge Locals, Matriculation, &c. Student Mistress 
trained. Kindergarten Students prepared for the Examinations of the National 
Froebel Society. Houses for Boarders, 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


HENRY G. BAILY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings, Secretary. 


Ege COLLEGE. — TERM BEGAN SEPT. 171, 


Valuable Schoiarships and Exhibitions to Univs. and London Hospitals 
Entrance Scholarships each July.—For Prospectus, &., apply The BURSAR, : 

















R E Ss D E IN 


ADVERTISER can strongly RECOMMEND a FAMILY with whom his 
son lived for ten months. 
Box 33, P.O., Kendal. 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. “— five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. ighest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, 8.W. 


ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDEBSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
—— BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London, 
0. ’ 


Ne BEES, CUMBERLAND. 


First-grade Public School at moderate fees. ENTRANCE’ SCHOLAR- 
SHIP EXAMINATION, March, 1904——Apply, Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, 
Head-Master. 


OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 

AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 

of Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine — position ; modern detached house, 

Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 

Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 

bridge ; Sir Arthur Charles, Sevenoaks, sometime Judge of the High Court 
and of the Arches Court. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; are net for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 2nd to 4th, 

for Classics, Maths., and Army and Navy Subjects. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.--Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Contineut.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
ss Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 






































LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, ‘&,— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


QELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
kh Girls’ School. Estab. 35 years, Good Masters; Oxford Exams, ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation ; home comforts, 








RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTER: 

SHIRE (late Wellingore Hall).—FARM and COLONIAL SCHOOL for 

Sons of Gentlemen; ages 14-19; special care with backward and delicate 

Boys; general School curriculum, with handicrafts and much outdoor work; 

also thorough Farm Course for Farm or Colonies ; beautiful and bracing situa- 
tion.—Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.B.G.S. 


LAIRLODGE SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING. 
SHIRE.—First-Grade Public School. 

The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCED on TUESDAY, September 22nd.— 
For Prospectus and full particulars apply F. H. MATTHEWS, M.A., Head- 
Master, or SECRETARY. 

T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 
SHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern 
Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, Hockey Grounds. 
TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 23rd. Moderate Terms,—Prospectus on 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 
tag one LEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern edu- 
cation and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. Pupils 
successfully prepared for public Exams. Mod. fees. Sanitation certificated. Ten- 
nis, hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
E Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 




















{ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A, 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. €. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA.—FAIRHAVEN, SEA ROAD— 

The Misses BRANDFORD GRIFFITH, assisted by Resident Mistresses 
and Visiting Professors, RECEIVE a limited number of GIRLS to Board and 
Educate. Preparation for Examinations if desired. Every attention to health. 
Physical exercise greatly encouraged. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. — 
AUTUMN TERM OPENED MONDAY, September 14th.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 
December 2nd and 3rd, 1903. 
EXAMINATION for 16 Foundation Scholarships, £30 per annum each, 
ommet = the Sons of Clergymen.—Apply to the BURSAR, Marlborough 
ollege, Wilts. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a SELF. 
CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, receives Adult and 
Young Sufferers. Boys Treated and Educated at Bedford; individual attention ; 


























home comforts; large cricket field, swimming, gymnasium. “ Stammering. 
post-free, 1s.—Address, “Staverton,” Bedford; and 10 Beutiuck St., London, We 
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RCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


HU Cie om 
C CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


y' INING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
g RESIDENT AL aad in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
a are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Students The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
ngewe of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
te aye). —For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
(oil Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


T-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
s —-S to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
_ comfort for delicate children, Large grounds, teunis and tives courts, 
wraying-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations, 





d limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For Pros- 
rane Peitangersst to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 


arb means. It otfors, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern 
“aocation The buildings are situated on bigh ground, aud occupy an 
Ithy position. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 


»pti hea : 
excoptionaty ning: bath, tennis and tives courts, and a playing-tield, Fees £40. 
for Prospectus and further particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


Uplands School, Archery Road, St. Leonards, 





NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


For Particulars concerning Tuition. Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hittield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


p saa 

NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 

For Particulars respecting ‘Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

the Women's Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 


Durham, 


i 
ULWICH HIGH SCHOOL (Girls’ Public Day School 
Company, Ltd.).—Bourders received at Hillside, Thurlow Park Road, 
adjoining the school, licensed by Council, Combines the known advantages of 
high school education with associations desired by gentlepeople. Entire 
charge of Indian and Colonial children; small boys received ; Kindergarten.— 
Apply the HOUSE-MISTRESS. 
yg le aa 


TINTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statt of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupi's prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafrout; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Keview and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS, The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED ‘TUESDAY, May Sth, 1903. 
N OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 
Principals—Miss CONNAU, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 
The house, especially cesigned and built for the Principals, stands on the 
slope of the Downs overlooking the sea. Boarders only received. Prospectuses 
on application. 


R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 

and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 

to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Hollies 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


f OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea—'The Rev. 
W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 


— 


apply 


























FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 
healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 
vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland, 


MXHE DORECK COLLEGE, 63 KENSINGTON 
GARDENS SQUARE, LONDON, W.—School for Girls and Kinder- 
arten. Principals: Miss C. L, THOMSON (Somerville Coll., Oxford) aud 
iss E, THOMSON. . Physical exercises and inanual training form an im- 
portant part of the school curriculum.—Full particulars on application. 
CHOOL for BOYS WHOSE NERVOUS TEMPERA- 
MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDINARY 
SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each boy may have individual 
attention, Situated ina healthy district on chalk soil, and within easy reach 
of London. Head-Master has had large experience with boys of this class, 
Resident trained nurses, Highly qualified and experienced doctor on the staff. 
Cricket, football, and tennis grounds. ‘Testimonials and references from the 
heads of public schools, parents of pupils (past and present), and the medical 
profession, — Address, ‘* THETA,” c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical 
Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 














{ MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Light 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LA'THAM, 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year. Preparation for 
Cambridge Higher Local and London Matriculation.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 











/[ HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET. 


Education on modern lines under the healthiest conditions for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen; physical culture a special feature; sea-bathing, swimming, 
games ; excellent music, languages and art.—Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 








RENT COLLEGE.—A Church of England Public 

School, conducted in accordance with the principles of the Reforma- 

tion. Many Successes at the Universities and in the Army. Numbers have 

trebled during the last six years. Thirty acres of playing-fields. Remarkable 

calth record, Fees £75 per annum ; reductions niade for the Sons of Clergy 
and Officers.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Treut College, Derbyshire. 


B.ON 1 C.4A°78 . 6 ¢@ 2 Oe 
TADWORTH, SUBBEY. 


s* 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
‘ Comming country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
onudon, 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses, 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined home. 





Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 


RISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 25rnz. 


= 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Founded 1848, 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

The College REOPENS for MICHAELMAS TERM on THURSDAY, 
October Ist. Two Scholarships (for Girls between 14 and 16) will be uwarded 
on the Entrance Examination, to be held on September 28th and 29th. For 
Prospectus and particulars apply to Miss CROUDACE, the Lady Resident, 





Boarders are received by Miss WOOD, at 41 Harley Street, 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL (for Children under 14), 


Lady Superintendent—Miss ©. G. LUARD. 
The School prepares for the College, and REOPENED SEPTEMBER 23rp, 
Particulars from the LADY RESIDENT. 

OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H, J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 

Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


MYHE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 

Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. ; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation, Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
3alliol College; Mr, E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


jj HE LS T E D 80 HOO kL 
An ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPENED in MAY, 1904, 


Boys intended for it can be reeeived Next Term,—For particulars apply, Rev. 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex, 




















Fes TED SCHOOL 


PREPARATORY HOUSE. 
Boys can be received from 9 years of age. 
Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex, 


r\HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LTD. Chairman: 
Rev. Prin. LINDSAY, D.D.—ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, 
DUMBARTONSHIRE. Head-Mistress: Miss RENTON. Spacious School 
Buildings in splendid situation. Lecture Hall, Gymnasium, Music Rooms, &c. 3 
large Grounds, Playing Field.—Prospectus from Head-Mistress or Secretary. 


} EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A PUBLIC 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL of the highest grade for GIRLS, 
beautifully situated close to the Clifton aud Durdham Downs. President of‘the 
Counci!: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD, Pupils are prepared for the 
Universities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School which are 
competed for yearly in July. The Council offer Free Scholarships without 
examination, covering all school fees, except boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have falien in the South African War. WINTER TERM 
COMMENCED SEPTEMBER 18th.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. N. 
TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. 

















ee ae HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education, Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 


OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KEN'T.—Private School 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Resident English and Foreign Mis- 
tresses. Visiting Lecturers and Professors. Good Musical advantages, 
Large house and grounds. Great importance attached to outdoor exercise.— 
Principals, the Misses FOX. 
SS": FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 
William R. Anson, Bart., M.P.. D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick, ce. MICHAKLMAS TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 
22nd.—For information apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I, GARDINER, 














MIXUNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 
_ Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.—There are a 

few VACANCIES in the Science Master’s House. Woodbridge is a 

First Grade School, recently developed through large endowments. Classical 

or Modern Curriculum, Army Class, Valuable Entrance Scholarships, and 

Leaving Exhibitions. 34 acres playing-tields, &c. Gymnasium, laboratory, 

workshop, fives-courts.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply to W. A. DOUGLAS 
RUDGE, M.A., Woodbridge. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
al AGENCY. Est. 1880. 159 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répétitrices, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroazd. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN. for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old. Resident trained nurse. Lllustrated Prospectus on application, 




















ERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Pps EBIS.—Chairman of the Governors: Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B., 
sma Head Mistress : Miss BEATRICE HARRIS. New buildings, 
Do ratory, gymuasium, covered playground, tenuis courts, hockey field. 

oarders received by the Head-Mistiess,—Illustrated Prospectus on application, 





A M P Ss . E A D. 


Miss MARIAN GREEN HAS HAD to DEFER her REMOVAL, and 
WILL REOPEN SCHOOL on SEPTEMBER 23rd in her present house, 
WAGNER HOUSE, 7 BELSIZE GROVE, HAMVSTEAD, 
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DINBURGH ACADEMY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 
THE NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
WEDNESDAY, September 30th, at 10 o’clock, when there will be an Examina- 
tion in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new 
Boys. The regular work of the Session will begin on THURSDAY, 
October Ist, at 9 o'clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

Copies of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the Masters’ 
Boarding-Houses may be obtained from the JANITOR at the Academy, or 
from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply information. 

Parents are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible, 

The Masters of the Boarding-Houses, Mr. F. A. HARDY, Scott House, 
Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT, Jetfrey House, Kinnear Road, will be glad 
to see Parents by appointment. 

The Rector, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A.Oxon., will be glad to see 
Parents at the Academy on September 28th and 29th between 10 and 1 o’clock. 


OLOs Ty Ax Ti 2D AU 10 CATT -OoUN: 
SCHOOL OF SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL ECONOMICS, 
ESSION BEGINNING OCTOBER l6ru, 1903. 
Chairman of Committee, Mr. JAMES BONAR, LL.D. 
Lecturer and Tutor, Mr. E. J. URWICK, M.A. 
Social theory in relation to practical work ............ ist term, Mr. Urwics. 
Observation and Method in Sociological Studies ...2nd term, Professor GEDDES. 
Co-operation and Copartnership in relation to the 2 lst term, Mr. R. Hatsreap 
economic competence of artisans and labourers$ (Leicester) and others, 
Mr. Urwick, Miss M. 
SEWELL (late Warden, 
Women's University 
. Settlement), and others. 
Temporary premises for Lectures, CAXTON HALL, Westminster, 8.W. 
For information, apply to Mr. E. J. URWICK, 11 Stainsby Road, Limehouse, 
E.; and to Mrs, G. F, HILL (Hon. Sec.), 10 Kensington Mansions, Earl’s 
Court, S.W. 


M*s DREWRY hopes to give, during the AUTUMN 
and WINTER TERMS of 1903-4, 
SHORT COURSES of LECTURES 
On Some of the Following Subjects :— 

Shakspere in his Sonnets. Robert Browning’s Genius and Poetry. 
Spenser’s Life, Genius, and Works. George Eliot. 

ilton. Matthew Arnold. 
Wordsworth’s Life and Genius, illus-| J. R. Lowell as Poet, Critic, and 

trated by ‘‘ The Prelude.” Humorist. 

Tennyson's “‘In Memoriam.” Walt Whitman. 








Administrative work and training ......,...secersesee 








1438 KING HENRY’S ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


| sciippasiadiaiaabie Bist OF SCHOOLS 
(Boys and GIRLS) 
AND TUTORS, 1903. 
AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. 
Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 
Army, Navy, and University Tutors. 
J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
free of charge. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, RB. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


ilieal NAVAL SO, 2h oat eh. 
CADETSHIPS. 
MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Porrsmoutu), LTD., 


ROYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS, 
Established 1835. 











PORTSMOUTH.—Camden Buildings. 
LONDON.—21 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
DEVONPORT.—44 Fore Street. 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Porrsmovuts), LTD., have supplied a large 
proportion of the Outfits for Cadets on joining 


THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, 
AND 
H.M.S. ‘BRITANNIA,’ 


“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 
Parents and Guardians will be forwarded FREE on application to 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmoutn), LTD., 
CAMDEN BUILDINGS, PORTSMOUTH. 


YPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS, AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
10d. per 1,000 Words, 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


: Cree saa Wh. 8 oo. ON. et&.. 

ALL KINDS of COPYING and MANIFOLDING quickly and carefully 

executed in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words, 

Testimonials from many literary persons. (Established 1893,)—Miss 
DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, Balham, London, S.W. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a = Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
Street, E.C, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall who are alwavs vrepared to give full value for interesting examples. 























MAPLE & CO 
LONDON PARIS 
MAPLE & CO have the largest selection of 

LIBRARY FURNITURE 


as Easy and Writing Chairs, Writing Tables, 
Bookeases, Escritoires, Bureaus, and other 
appointments, in the World. 


The ““RUSSELL” Roll Top Table at £7 7s, 
is the very thing for a busy and oft. 
interrupted LITERARY MAN. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
MAPLE & CO 


AKER’S. BAKER'S. BAKER'S. Sell no books without 


consulting Baker’s. Baker's stock is six times larger than 

bookseller. Baker is known to collectors throughout the world. “Menniom 
can be supplied that cannot be found elsewhere. Baker is best Bookseller in Bi 

mingham.— Bazaar, Lachange and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchan “4 
Best Terms arranged. Papworth’s British Armorials, 1574; Borrow’'s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Rent ina Cloud, 
green cloth, 1869; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols. ; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols 

1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s 
Men ot Character, 3 vols., 1838; Hamerton’s Etchings and Etchers, 1868 of 
1880; Gardiuer’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols, 1863. 
Shelley’s Poetical Pieces, 1823.—25s. offered for Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
Vol. V. only; Haudley Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Adlington’y 
Apuleius, 1893; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857.— BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest Prices Given. Complete 
List post-free. Burton or Payne’s Arabian Nights; Bradley’s Ethical 
Studies; Muther’s History of Painting; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols,, 1871. 
Alice in Wonderland, 1866; Symonds’ Essays; Life of John Mytton, 1835, 1837, 
or 1851; Titmarsh’s Comic Tales, 1841; Crealock’s Deer Stalking ; Tennyson's 
Poems, 1830, 1833, or 1842 ; Moore's Alps, 1864; Analysis of Hunting Field, 1846; 
Gotch or Street’s Architecture; Delany, Autobiography; Gardiner, Lecky, 
Froude, or Freeman’s History; Hunting Songs, 1834; Greville Memoirs; 
Scrope’s Salmon Fishing and Deer Stalking; Montaigne’s Essays, 3 vols, ; 
Shelley’s Works, 4 vols. 1839, or 8 vols. 1880; Gamonia; Ackermann’s Public 
Schools. Highest prices given for Manuscripts, Autographs, and Presentation 
Copies of Famous Authors, &c.; Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, 
Rowlandson, &e. Books bought in any quantity for cash.—HECTOR’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED.—HIGHEST POSSIBLE PRICES 
PAID for Alken’s National Sports, 1825; Apperley’s Hunting Remini. 
scences, 1843; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1838; Alken’s Moments of Fancy, 1822; War. 
wickshire Hunt, 1837; Roadsters’ Album, 1845; Libraries purchased. Buyers 
sent any distance. List free.-—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS, Birmingham, 


OOKS.—Libraries of any Magnitude Purchased for Cash, 

j High prices paid for desirable items. Before disposing of Books 

at prices offered elsewhere communicate with me. Rare and Out-of-Print 

Books supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues free. Wanted, Old Sporting 
Books.—F¥. W. HOLLAND, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 

OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE. 

DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's Annual Complete 

Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature. Post Free, 

U. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 




















Boor LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


SPECIAL THREE WEEKS’ TOUR TO 
BUSSACO, LISBON, and CINTRA, for £14. 
On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month. 
FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING LANDING, EMBARKING, TRAVELLING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 
For full particulars and other Tours, see special bills—Apply to THE BOOTH 
S.S. CO. (Ltd.), 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


LIVERPOOL TO CANADA. First Cabin, £14; Second, £7 10s.; Third, 
£5 10s.; every Tuesday. 
S.s. ‘Mount Temple’ (twin-screw), 11,300 tons ....... Sept. 29th, 


JAPAN, CHINA, AUSTRALIA, Fast luxurious travel. 
Steamers leave Vancouver as follows :— 
“Empress of Japan’ (for Japan) ....cscccsscesseeseeceecesses NOV. 2004 
© Aorangi’ (for Australia) ............cesssrscerescesssecesceseee NOVe 13the 
Through Tickets to Japan, Australia, or Around the World, providing 
Atlantic passage by any Line. 
TOURS.—Some of the world’s grandest scenery is along the Canadian 
Pacific Line. 
For Berths or Free Guide Books, apply to CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, 8. W. 
RUISES ON S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (8,273 _ tons). 
Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne. £36 15s, CRUISE to 
NAPLES, ATHENS, BATOUM for TIFLIS and CAUCASUS, THE CRIMEA, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, PATMOS, RHODES, PALESTINE, EGYPT, MALTA, 
and SARDINIA. The fare includes returu ticket London-Marseilles via 
Dover and Calais, leaving Oct. 8th. 
The SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy !s 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, £.2.5. 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, 1s. 3duy 
2s, 3d., 4s. 6d,, from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Koad, Shefiield. 
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six NEW BOOKS FROM 


Wessr's. Duckworth & Co.’s List. 
pLAYS, ACTING, and MUSIC. 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
10 Portraits and Autographs, square 8yo, 5s, net. [Just out. 
“Jn one branch Mr. Symons is more knowing than almost any of 
the regular critics...... One reason why this book is so fresh and 
ie 


Jeome ia that we sce for the first time the Pateresque manner and 
we 


nethod of criticism applied to current dramatic art.” 
te ,. r r 
—SATURDAY REVIEW. 
nt value than any other set of English theatrical criticisms 
na mere perment years...... Extremely facile and deticate literary faculty...... 
wo : . 


4 ) , h in itself to make these pages memorable.”’ 
Yiamere grace of words is enouglh sn Weer) To ma" MORNING ADVERTISER, 


AHISTORY OF THEATRICAL 


T AND MODERN TIMES. By Kart Manrzivs, 
ABT TN AL. YON CosseL. Introduction by WiLiiam ARCHER. 
janerous Illustrations. 2 vols. ready this Friday, the 25th. Demy 8vo, 


10s, net each vol. 
yoL.1. THE EARLIEST TIMES. (65 Illustrations.) 
OL. I. THE MIDDLE AGES AND RENAISSANCE, (45 Illustrations.) 
The author of these volumes is an actor of note, who has also won distinction 
ssaserious scholar, His work is profusely illustrated from photographs, old 


prints, drawings, &c, 


THE KINDRED of the WILD. 


By Caartes G. D. Roserts, Author of “Barbara Ladd.” Numerous 
ustrations by Cartes L, Butt, Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Just out. 


DONATELLO. By Lorp Batcarrzs. 


56 Illustrations, 6s. net. [Just out. 


THE GREAT INQUIRY. Faith- 


fully Reported by H. B, Ornamented with Sharp Cuts byG. K.C. 1s. net. 
“Distinctly funny. Very excellent and legitimate able, Hiatromely foray.” 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH.” 


The DAMSEL and the SAGE. 


By Exxon Gurn, Author of ‘‘The Visits of Elizabeth,” and ‘The 
Beflections of Ambrosine.” Square vo, 5s. net. [Ready on October 8th. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Contents, OCTOBER, 1903, 





Mz, Batrour’s CREED. 
Lor Satispury. By Sidney Low. 
Tur Evolution OF FreNcH CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. By Octave Uzanne, 
Tur FiscaL PROBLEM :— 
(1) Article by Prof. W. T. Hewins. 
(2) Sir Ropert Pee~ anp Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. By Harold Spender. 
(3) WiLL A PREFERENCE TariFF OpPRESS THE Poor? By David Christie 


Murray. 

War Commission Report. By Major Arthur Griffiths, 
Taz MaceDONIAN QuEsTION. By H. N. Brailsford. 
LrarnD AND Marte BASHEIRTSEFF. Prince Karageorgvich. 
French FrignpDsuir aND Nava Economy. By Archibald 8. Hurd, 
CHILDREN’S PRAYERS AND Prayer Manvats. By Edward H. Cooper. 
Wuat Irnetand Reatiy Neeps. By Sampson Morgan, 
A Maker or Empire. By Shan F. Bullock, 
Te QuEstIONERS. By Herbert Trench, 
TurorHano. By Frederic Harrison, 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 

(1) Tue Comrna IrEtanp. By Lady Bathurst. 

(2) MaNkIND IN THE Maxrna, By Sir William Bennett, 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 


H, SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmrn, Lonpoxn. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £47,000,000. 











No. 1 READY OCTOBER ist. 


THE 
INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW. 


Price 2s. 6d. net; or 
Annual Subscription in the United Kingdom, 338. post-free. 


HE “INDEPENDENT REVIEW” will not be 
attached to any political or other organisation, 
but it will maintain a decisively progressive attitude 
on political and social questions. Whilst the Review 
will deal with all sides of political activity, one of its 
principal aims will be to study the conditions and 
consequences of modern city life, and the tendencies of 
national education in every sense of the word, and to 
urge measures for their improvement. While constantly 
advocating this forward policy, it will welcome dis- 
cussion by persons of all parties and of all shades of 
opinion, who take their stand against reaction. It is 
also intended to examine the tendencies of modern 
industrial civilisation generally, as well as the more 
strictly social and political problems. 


But the literary, historical, and speculative sides of 
the Independent Review will form as large a feature 
in its contents as the political and social. It is the aim 
of the Editorial Council to encourage free and original 
treatment, from more than one point of view, in these and 
all other spheres of art and thought, while maintaining 
a high standard of scholarship and criticism. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, EC, 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





NOW READY. 


THROUGH PREFERENCE TO PROTECTION 


An Examination of Mr. Chamberlain’s Fiseal Proposals. 
Prepared for the Free Trade Union 
By L. G. CHIOZZA-MONEY. 


Price 3d. at all the Bookstalls; or post-free from the FREE TRADE UNION, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., 4d. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. By post 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 


From birth to 8 months. From 8 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 








Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. me 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, B.G 
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SANDS AND OO. 





NOW 


READY. 


At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Railway Bookstalls. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN: 
His Life and Public Career. 


BY 


S. H. JEYES. 


Demy 8vo, 832 pages, price 16s. net. 





London: 11 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND. 
Edinburgh: 13 BANK STREET. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 2s. 6d, 


IMPERIAL FELLOWSHIP OF 
SELF-GOVERNED BRITISH COLONIES. 


By LORD NORTON. 
Dedicated by permission to the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberiain, M.P. 





RIVINGTONS, 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable Strom, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UPHAM, 253 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MESSRS. 
Brentano, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEWSCoM- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A. ; GALIGNANI’S 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Hanotp A. Witson Company, LtD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooxsELLING Depét, Cairo and Port 
Said. 

Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GorTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z, ; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W.C. Riasy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
GotcH, Cape Zown, 








ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 





1° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
2 2 / ° repayable on demand. 24 °/ Pe 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
C, A, RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LITD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s, per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
Authors should note that THe LEaDENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 


PASTE STICKS. 
R. ANDERSON & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 











eieaeoe. 
BLACKWOOD for OcTOBE, 


Lorp Satiszury, 


Homes anp Haunts or Epwarp 
his Grand-Niece, Mary Meat roe, 
Kerrich, FiteGeru 

Ay Irniso SaLmon-River, By Sir Herbert 

Tue Man wuo Knew. By Perceval Gibbon, 

A Matay Derr-Drivz, By George Maxw, 1. 

PERSONALIA: Pouiticat, Socta, anp Yan 
V. PERSONAGES AND ReEtRospxcts, a 
AND GLADSTONE—CanniIna—Lorp eee 
—Lorp Henry Bentixce—Lapy lenient 
REMINISCENCE OF Mr. Fox—Lorp re 
anb Mr. Pirr—Lapy Louisa Tigy es 
IV.—Lorp Byroy—Sir Percy Sx 
TRANSFIGURATION OF Lonpoy, 


Poems By LeopaRpDI, Translated by Sj 
Martin, K.C.B. Wa 


How To WALK FoR AND SHoor Sniper, By Scolopar, 

Marco Poto. By Charles Whibley, 

Mvusincs WirsouT Meryop.—Lorp Satispury 
Mr. G. B. SHaw tue REvoLuTIonst—Ty 
CoMPLETE AUTHOR AND HIS Rewarp, 


HvuMILution, 

Wuat I Saw ix Maceponia, By Reginald Wyon, 
Tue Fiscat Crisis, 

WitLiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


CHURCH CONGRESS, BRISTOL, 


October 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, 199 
p 9 1903, 

PrespenT—THE LORD BISHOP OF BRISTOL, 

The Subjects include—Variations in a National 
Church in Aspects of Doctrine and in Ritual—The 
Education Act—Racial Characteristics as Affectiy 
Missionary Work—Position and Responsibilities of 
Laymen—The Old Testament as Affected by Be. 
search—Interpretation of Gospels and Creeds ag 
Affected by Newer Historical Methods—Church 
Finance—Social Problems—Spiritualising of the 
Clergymaun’s Parochial Life—Chureh in its Relation 
to the State—Adaptation of Services—The Psalter 
—Aids whieh Science Gives to the Religious Mind~ 
Sermons—Music—Translations and Versions of the 
Scriptures—Church on the Waters, Meetings for 
Girls, Boys, Women, and Men. Members’ Tickets 
(uot transferable), 7s. 6d. each, with Official Pro. 
gramme, may be obtained on sending name and 
uddress to Hon. Secs., Church Congress Office 
Bristol; Church House, Westminster; S.P.CK,. 
Northumberland Avenue; & Mr. J. Hart, 6 Arundel 
Street, Strand. The whole of the Colston Hall Build. 
ings and the Hannah Moore Rooms, Park Street, 
have been taken for Church Congress requirements, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 227 tun 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 83 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The eppreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriags 
Paid to any Railway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The couNcIL. of the METROPOLITAN ASso- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. ~ 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.c., 
to whom Subscriptions aud Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs. =_— BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, 8S. W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
‘GRAND PRIX” PENS. 


Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 


E—Wittny 
ELLEY~Tyy 




















Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 





anufacturers, &c., on application. 


Strand) payable to “John Baker,” 
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TOBRR 


TERALD, By 


Edward Arnold’s New Books 
FitzGeraj 


2 THE BLOWITZ MEMOIRS. 


idea 
— NOTICE. 


xWell, 


mes The date of publication of this important 


Fan and interesting work has been definitely 
‘.. fred for THURSDAY next, October Ist, when 














hie it will be ready at all Libraries and Book- 
Th : 
” sellers’, price 15s. net. 
r Scolopar, 
spain 
LISBURY~ N THE SAME DAY WILL BE PUBLISHED 


ms fF Tyree ROLLING STONES IN JAPAN. 


By GILBERT WATSON. 


ld Wyon, With Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, net. 
Y London, AND 


STO. TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 
Til MR. PAGE’S WILD OATS. By 





STOL, Cuartes Eppy, Author of “ Winifred and the Stockbroker,” &c. 

National 

a | THE LONGSHOREMEN. By Gzorce 
‘> ne Bartram, Author of “ The People of Clopton. 

. bY 

“ani THE MACEDONIAN CRISIS. 

of the ” ia 
Belton TURKEY IN EUROPE. By Opysseuvs. 
$ Mind~ With Maps,.demy 8vo, 16s. 

ns of the SPECTATOR.—*‘ We cannot recall any recent book on the subject of equal 
= or even approximate merit.” ; 

é ei 

sadn THE TALE OF A TOUR IN MACEDONIA. 
Ora By G. F. Anzort. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and a Map, l4s, net. 
Arundel rae Jada 

a London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 

ements, 








van A NEW 6s. NOVEL by a NEW WRITER. 


Dosen 


sp THE SOUL 











83 
OF CHIVALRY. 
EARLY PRESS NOTICE. 
“Such a finished piece of work that we should 
99 say it was by some well-known writer, who was 
experimenting. . In fact, the reviewer has a sus- 
picion that he might venture to guess who the 
author is who thus measures his talents. Either 
riage we have heard of the anonymous author before, 
“3 
or we shall hear of him again. The firm strokes 
Pacha in the book can never go unrewarded.” 
+in —LIVERPOOL POST. 
s London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited. 
TED, 
t In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
_ | THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
$50. A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 
NTS 
inted 
free, 
rate “We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there is a 
\BY, Place for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 
N.C. ‘ direct tothe Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their own 
“4 . judgment.”—Times. 
Mal §f “In this little book, made up of a couple of dozen papers contributed to the 


Spectator by a lay contributor, we have found more food for reflection than is 
Often met with in a volume of occasional essays on Biblical subjects...... We 
believe that the book is well worth reading and that the writer deserves well 
of students of the Bible.”—Guardian. 


. 

] 

S “In this book you can find the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
e Valuable standpoint—spiritual sympathy—that the English Chureh has pro- 

duced tor many a long day......6M. C. E.’ has given us a noble and beautiful 

0 k—a commentary on practical religion of inestimable value.” 

— —Pall Mall Gazette, 

369 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








FROM .,. 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.'s List. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1903. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY UPON 
NATIONAL CHARACTER ILLUSTRATED BY THE LIVES AND 
LEGENDS OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS. By the Rev. W. H. Hutton, 
B.D., Fellow, Tutor, and Precentor of St. John’s College, Oxford. Demy 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 12s, 6d. net. 

“We have called Mr. Hutton’s book ‘fascinating,’ and it deserves the 
epithet. He has chosen a subject of exceptional interest, and one with which 
he is eminently qualified to deal.”—Guardian, 

“Readers will not find this in any sense a dull book. Thesubject is a strictly 
original one, full of suggestiveness, and worked out in a picturesque and 
interesting style, which exhibits also considerable research, the fruits of which 
are summarised in elaborate and valuable notes.’”’—Church Times. 

‘This book may do for the modern generation of English Churchmen what 
Newman hoped to do with the ‘ Lives of the English Saints’ in 1843.’ 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 


SELECTED LETTERS OF WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
Edited by the Rev. B. J. Kipp, D.D., Keble College; Tutor of Non-Col- 
legiate Students, and Lecturer in Theology at Pembroke College, Oxford. 
With an Introductory Memoir by the Rev. P. G. Mepp, M.A., formerly 
a and Tutor of University College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 
10s, 6d. net. 

In his own subject he was unrivalled. He was conspicuously fair-minded, 
and accustomed to look all round a question, Old pupils who knew what he 
was—and no one with any gift of insight could miss such knowledge—would 
consult him in after years on difficulties of doctrine or practice. He was sure 
to know all that there was to be known, and not less sure to give his judgment 
with absolute honesty and simplicity...... These letters have a special interest, 
for they touch on various subjects of the present-day controversy, and they 
are the work of a typical man.’’—Spectator, 


THE DIVINE ORDINANCE OF PRAYER. By the 
Rev. W. Hay M. H. Aitken, Canon of Norwich. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d, [Second Edition, 

** We do not remember to have read a work on the subject of prayer which 
impressed us so much by its logical cogency and directness. Anxious doubters 
and steadfast believers will alike gain their lessons from it.’’—Record, 

‘‘No simpler, no more sincere or penetrating guide to the practice of prayer 
has been written in our day.””—Ezpository Times, 


THE LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS AND SIDESMEN 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By P. V. Smiru, LL.D., Barrister- 
at-Law; Chancellor of the Dioceses of Manchester and Durham. Cloth 
boards, 2s. net. 

“ Altogether an admirable production.” —Guardian. 
*We have discovered no book which so concisely, accurately, and con- 
veniently gives what is wanted,.””—School Guardian. 


THE CROSS IN DARK PLACES AND AMONG ALL 
SORTS AND CONDITIONS. Recollections of Thirty Years’ Work. By 
the Rev. F. Caupwet1, M.A., Vicar of Egerton, Ashford, Kent. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, net. [Now ready. 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES, Six Lectures on Pastoral 
Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge, By the Right Rev. 
A, F. Wixnineton-Incram, D.D., Bishop of London. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. [Fourth Edition. 
“We unhesitatingly tell all young workers, lay and clerical, that whether 
their work lies in poor districts or ‘ well-to-do,’ amongst men or lads, be it 
social or didactic, they are doing themselves and the work great injustice so 
long as they remain unacquainted with Dr. Ingram’s epigrammatic, sensible, 
experienced talk.”—Church Times, 


UNDER THE DOME. A Volume of Selected Sermons on 


Special Occasions, By the Right Rev. A. F. Wiynineton-Ineram, -D.D., 
Bishop of London. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Third Edition. 


THE CREED OF THE CHRISTIAN. By the Right Rev. 


Cuartes Gork, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
ls, 6d. [Fyth Edition. 


PRAYER, AND THE LORD’S PRAYER. _ By the Right 


Rey. CuaRLes Gore, D.,D, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls, 6d. 
[Second Edition. 


FATHER DOLLING : AMEMOIR. By Josepu CiaytTon- 
With Introduction by Canon Scorr HottanD. With Portrait, crown 8vo» 
cloth boards, 2s. net; paper cover, ls. net. [Fourth Edition. 

“ Singularly honest and beautiful tribute to a singularly honest and sincere 
worker,”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“An excellent memoir. Mr. Clayton has written with a full heart, but 
entirely without exaggeration.”—Church Times, 


GARDEN PESTS. By Pua@se ALLEN, Author of “Playing 
at Botany,” “‘ Jack and Jiil’s Journey,” &c. Illustrated by Dr. Harold F. 
Barsano. With upwards of 90 Lilustrations, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d, 

In her previous works, Miss Pheebe Allen has been most successful in making 
the study of Botany as simple as possible. The present volume will enlist the 
keen interest and thanks of all amateur gardeners and lovers of plant life. 


DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE BOOK. [First Series. 
With over 150 Illustrations, feap. 4to, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 
The contents consist mainly of Bible questions to be answered, pictures with 
outlines to be coloured, and puzzles to be solved, all of which will prove very 
attractive to young folks, A Key is printed separately with each copy. 


DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE BOOK. Second 
Series. Over 150 Illustrations, fcap. 4to, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 
* Will be welcome in many homes.”’—Record, 
“ Fills a definite want most effectively.”—Daily News, 
“‘ Most entertaining.” —Church Bells. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


Price ONE SHILLING net, sewed. 
Also bound in cloth, price 1s. 6d. net. 


ECONOMIC NOTES 
ON 
INSULAR FREE TRADE. 


By the Right Hon. 


ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M.P. 


FROM HARPER & BROTHERS’ List 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


MADAME DE MONTESPAN, 


By H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 
With 16 Photogravure Portraits, demy 4to, gilt top, 
A LIMITED EDITION ONLY, 


A Companion Volume to “ Madame de Pompadour” ang « Madang 
Récamier and her Friends,” 





25s, net, 


[ Prospectus on application, 





NEW BOOK BY THE LATE PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 
THE SILESIAN HORSEHERD. 


(DAS PFERDEBURLA): 
Questions of the Hour answered by F. MAX MULLER. 
With a Preface by J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 
Crown 8vo, 5g. 


*.* This is atranslation of a work which was published some years 
back in Germany, but which is now for the first time translated into 
English. It consists of a controversy on religion carried on between 
Professor Max Miiller and an unknown correspondent in America. 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of “MY LADY OF ORANGE.” 
THE MASTER OF GRAY. 


A Tale of the Days of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
By H. C. BAILEY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A story with a fine air of romance in it—martyrs and followers of Knox, 
Romanists, and gentlemen-at-arms appearing briskly in their turn. Lively 
dialogue, and an admirable suggestion of sixteenth-century manners, A 
thoroughly readable book.”’—Daily News. 


DOUBTS ABOUT DARWINISM. 


By A SBEMI-DARWINIAN. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

*.* The object of this book is not to attack Darwinism generally, but 
to indicate certain limitations to the action of Darwinism, and to suggest 
the necessity for assuming the intervention, at certain stages of evolution, 
of a Being possessing the attributes of intelligence, intention, and power. 


CLIMBS AND EXPLORATION IN THE 
CANADIAN ROCKIES. By Hucu KE. M. Srurrrerp, Author of “El 
Maghreb: 1,200 Miles’ Ride through Morocco”; and J. Norman Cotzin, 
F.R.S., Author of “ Climbing on the Himalaya and other Mountain Ranges,” 
With 2 Maps, 24 Full-page Illustrations, and 56 Half-page I trations, 
8vo, 12s, 6d. net. [On Tuesday next, 


MEMORIES OF HALF A CENTURY. By 
Ricuarpv W. Hirer, D.D., Vicar of Wighill, near Tadcaster, Yorks. 
SECOND EDITION, Considerably Altered, 8vo, 15s, 


NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By Grorcr G. CuisHotm, M.A., B.Se., Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical and Statistical Societies. With 19 Folding-out Maps and 
numerous Maps in the Text, 8vo, lis, net. 

By 


TREATISE ON THERMODYNANICS. 
Dr. Max Puiancx, Professor of Theoretical Physics in the University of 
Berlin. Translated, with the Author's sanction, by ALEXANDER Oaa, M.A,, 
BSc., Ph.D., late 1851 Exhibition Scholar, Aberdeen University ; Assistant- 
Master, Royal Naval Engineering College, Devonport. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


THE STEAM TURBINE. By Roserr M. 
Nerisox, Whitworth Exhibitioner, Associate Member of the- Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers, &c. With 212 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

(On Tuesday next. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE OUTDOOR WORLD SERIES. 
THE SEA SHORE. By Wittiam S. Furnravx, 


Author of ‘The Outdoor World,” &e. With 8 Coloured Plates and 300 
Illustrations in the Text, crown 8vo, 6s, net. [On Tuesday neat, 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of 
St. Paul’s; and the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A.,, Librarian of the 
Pusey House, Oxford. 


THE CHURCH CATECHISM: the Christian’s 


Manual. By the Rev. W.C. E. Newsout, M.A., Canon and Chancellor 
of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo, Ss. [On Tuesday next. 


















LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE 


OCTOBER. Price 6d. 


NATURE'S COMEDIAN. By W. E.;JELLABY’S PLOT. 

Norris. Chaps. 7-8. EGYPTIAN IRRIGATION 
WAGERS. By D. H. Witson. WORKS. By Lawrence Grszs, 
LAST YEAR. By 4. C.S. A.M. Inst.C.E. 

A MICHAELMAS MOVE. By Cuas. |SC HOLARSHIP HOWLERS. By 

Frietpine Marsu. G. STANLEY ELuis. 
LOAFING TIME. By Frep.|AT THE SIGN OF 

Wuisuaw. By Anprew Lana. 








THE SHIP. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO.,39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


FREE TRADE 


AND OTHER FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES OF THE 
MANCHESTER SCHOOL. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by FRANCIS W. HIRST. 
With Index, 520 pp. crown 8vo, 5s. net ; postage, 4d, 

“From this volume may be gained a very clear notion of the doctrines of 
the Manchester School and of its activities in other directions besides that of 
commercial policy. We have nowhere seen the argument that a revival ot 
preferential arrangements must place an intolerable strain both on the 


Imperial spirit of the Mother-country and on the loyalty of th ; 
better put and illustrated.’’—Spectator. sti © Colonies 





—— 


NEW CONCEPTIONS 
IN SCIENCE, 


By CARL SNYDER. 
Mllustrated, large crown 8v0, 7s, 6d. net; postage, 5d, 
THIRD IMPRESSION, 


** A survey, in historical perspective, of the vast extension of human know. 
ledge since Galileo and Newton.’’—Outlook. 

“* We have rarely read a scientific book we could more heartily commend 
Intelligible, thoughtful, and delightful essays.”— Academy, ee 








THE LATEST NOVELS. 


A DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY, 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 
3s, 6d, [Just published, 
The great question which this strong novel raises is endowed with intense 


dramatic reason. The story illustrates the principle that the great tragedies 
of life are those of the soul, 


By FREDERICK PALMER. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“Tn his attractive story Mr. Palmer steadily and consistently elaborates an 


illustratiou of the theory that the child is father to the man, A notable 
addition to imaginative literature.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


HETTY WESLEY. 
By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (Q). 


Crown 8vo, 6s. | Ready October 7th. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
OCTOBER NUMBER JUST READY. 
CONTAINS— 
Literary Portraits from the Sixties. 
Industrial Education. 
Belgrade and Sofia. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
By MARY APPLEWHITE BACON. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. 


The South in American Letters. 
By Professor WOODBEBRRY, 


Also Stories or other Contributions by— 


MARGARET DELAND, ALICE BROWN, 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘ WEE MACGREEGOR,” 
W. D. HOWELLS, RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 
&e., &e. 
VERY MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ONE SHILLING. 





HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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euitH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


AUTHOR’S EDITION. 


essrs, SMITH, ELDER & CO, have pleasure 


announcing the Publication of 


A COLLECTED EDITION OF 


4 CONAN DOYLE'S NOVELS. 


IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 
RODUCTORY PREFACE AND TWO PHOTOGRAVURE 
ILLUSTRATIONS TO EACH VOLUME, 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. each net. 


on of Str A. ConaN Doyue’s Novels is limited to 
the first volume of each set being signed and numbered; 
and the volumes are not sold separately. 


#,* Volumes I. to IV. are ready; Volumes V. to VIII. will be pub- 
ished on October 15th ; and Volumes IX. to XII. on November 16th. 


PROSPECTUS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 


WEW NOVEL BY MRS, FULLER MAITLAND. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PRIORS ROOTHING. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 


Author of “ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,” Author 
with Sir Frederick Pollock of “The Etchingham Letters.” 


MR. SETON MERRIMAN’S 
NEW NOVEL. 
BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 


FIRST LARGE EDITION ALMOST SOLD OUT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 


“It is long since we have read so charming a novel, or one in 
which history and fiction are so happily blended.”—Pilot, 


BARLASGH OF THE GUARD 


“ig without doubt, the finest thing of its kind that Mr. Merri- 
mau has yet accomplished in fiction. Barlasch is a masterpiece.” 
—World. 


BARLASGH OF THE GUARD. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


TWELVE YEARS IN A MONAS- 
TERY. By JosrPH McCaze, Author of ‘Peter Abelard,” ‘‘Life in a 
Modern Monastery,” &e. NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [On October 1st. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY. By 


Sir Lestrre SrepHren, K.C.B. NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER 
EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [On October Ist. 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By<S. G. 


TaLLENTYRE, Author 9f ‘‘The Women of the Salons,” Author with 
Henry Seron Merkiman of *‘The Money-Spinner and other Character 
Notes.” With 2 Photogravures and 16 Half-Tone Blocks, 2 vols. large 
crown 8vo, 21s, (Immediately. 
*,* A Life of Voltaire for the general reader. The only complete biography 
of Voltaire in English. With striking illustrations. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS. 
GUARD. THE PLEASURES OF FISHING. By 


Strepuen Gwynn. 
| **SPORTIE.” By Miss Constance E. 


qua AN INT 


this editi 
1,000 sets, 





Crown 8vo, 6s, 





BARLASCH OF THE 
Chaps, 28-30 (Concluded). By 
Heyry Seton Merriman. 


IN iliPuzcoa. Il. By Mrs Mavp. 
'A VISIT TO “LE PROCES 
THE OLD COLONIAL i htiy AND HUMBERT. 


PREFERENTIAL 


RADE. 
Siwyey Low, L.C.C of 


sy! DOGGERXEL DITTIES. By Dos- 
BERRY, 


“RACHEL. " By Huon Cuirrorp,| A PASTORAL. By the Rev. H. G. D. 
LatHam. 
sore RECENT SPECULATIONS, PORTIC JUSTICE. By W. Basi. 
THE yee ON VoRSFO 
MATTE W. A. ll THE LAPSE. OF THE PROFESSOR. 
FBS, | By Arruur H. HENDERSON. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, $.W 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


READY OCTOBER oth. 


THE LIFE OF W. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. In 3 vols, 8vo, 42s, net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS._NEW SERIES 


CRABSBE. 


oo ALFRED AINGER. , Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2 2s. net, 


GIORDANO BRUNO. By J. Lewis 


McIntyre, M.A., D.Se., Anderson Lecturer in the University of Aberdeen, 
With Photogravure Plate, 8vo, 10s. net. 


OBSERVATIONS OF A NATURAL- 


IST IN THE PACIFIC BETWEEN 1896 AND 1899. 
By H. B. Guppy, M.B., F.R.S.E. Vol.I.—VANUA LEVU, FIJI. A 
description of its leading Physical and Geological characters. Illus 
trated, 8vo, 15s. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES—NEW VOLUME. 


POETRY OF THOMAS MOORE. 


Selected and Arranged by C. Lirron Faxiner. Pott 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


JUDAISM AS CREED AND LIFE. 


By the Rev. MORRIS JOSEPH. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
FOURTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By 
Sir ArcHIBALD GE1KI£, F.R.S., D.C.L., D.Sc., &c. In 2 vols., Iustrated, 
8vo, 30s. net. 

Pilot. —n model of what such a work should be....... As a competent guide 
and an authoritative book of reference, the student can desire nothing 
better ; ; in few W sciences will he find any ything 80 good i in our language.” 


FOURTH EDITION, REVISED. 


The THEORY of INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE, WITH SOME OF ITS APPLICATIONS TO ECONOMIC 
POLICY. By Prof. C. F. Bastasiz, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENTIFIC 


METHOD, AND OTHER PAPERS ON EDUCATION, By Prof. Henrr 
_ EB ArmstronG, LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


REX CHRISTUS. An Outline Study of 


__CHINA. By 4 ArtuuR I H. § Smitu. - Globe @ 8v0, 2s. 6d. net, 





























MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. LIBRARY.—NEW VOLS, 
By A. E. W. MASON. 


THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER. 
MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY. 
THE PHILANDERERS. [September 29th. 


MACMILLAN’S EDITION OF THACKERAY. 


LATEST ADDITION ;— 
BURLESQUES: 
FROM CORNHILL to GRAND CAIRO; and JUVENILIA. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
*,* Prospectus sent post-free on application. 











OCTOBER NUMBERS READY ON TUESDAY. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s, Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
Contents ror OCTOBER, 
JOHN MAXWELL’S MARRIAGE. HOPE. 


By Steruen Gwynn. Chaps. 29-32.| THE ANUSERENTS OF THE 
WRECKAGE rat EMPIRE, By Hues PE By J. G. Leiau. 

CLIFFORD, SOME OPINIONS OF A PEDA- 
THE SAYINGS OF SIR ORACLE. OGU S. T. Irwiry. 


BOROUGH COUNCILS a RISING| A TOILER'S ROMANCE 
RATES. By Atoys N. Emmet,] THE IRREGULARS OF THE NAVY 
Ph.D. By W. J. FLetcHer. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s, 
The OCTOBER NUMBER Contains :— 
TWO BRITISH GAME PARKS. I. Powerscourt. 
Castle. By J. M. Gierson. Pictures by the Author. 
WHEN THE FRENCH PRESIDENT GOES HUNTING. By 
CastTaicne. Pictures by the Author. 
THE YELLOW VAN. (Conclusion.) By Ricwarp WHITEING. 
And Numerous Other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s, Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The OCTOBER NUMBER Contains :— 
“DANDY DASH,” AND HOW HE GAVE THE ALARM. A True Story. 
» By GRACE aE Gave! 
POH-HLAIK, T AVE-BOY. Story. By Cuartes H. Lummis, 
NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. Illustrated. 
d Numerous Other Stories for the Young. 


II. Drummond 
ANDRA 














* * MACMILLAN’S LIST of AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 
post-free on application. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM I. AND BISMARCK. 


With other Letters from and to Prince Bismarck. 
With Portraits and Facsimile Letters, 2 vols., £1 net. 


Times.— The psychological and personal interest of this correspondence is 
very great. It shows Bismarck ina new light.” 





UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
THE LOVE LETTERS OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 
Edited by Prince HERBERT BISMARCK. With Portraits, 2 vols., £1 net: 


MEMOIRS OF GEORGE ELERS, 
Captain of the 12th Regiment of Foot (1777-1842). 


Edited from the Original MSS. by Lord MONSON and GEORGE LEVESON- 
GOWER. 


1 vol. 8vo, with 2 Portraits and a Map, 12s, net. 


Daily Telegraph.—* Captain Elers was at the beginning of the last century 
f& conspicuous figure in what the late Lord Lumington called ‘ The Days of the 
Dandies,’ knowing everybody and everything. In fact, the volume gives as 
graphic, truthful, and striking a picture of the military and geueral society of 
that time as can be found any where.” 


THE ART OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


A Handbook for the use of Students and Travellers. 
By HEINRICH WOLFFLIN. 
With an Iutroduction by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
With over 100 Illustrations, 10s, 6d. net. [Immediately. 


CASTILIAN DAYS. 
By the Hon. JOHN HAY. 


With 111 Illustrations, partly in Photogravure, from Drawings by Josrru 
Sannmts. 10s. net. October 9th, 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 
By W. D. HOWELLS. By HENRY JAMES. 


With 103 Illustrations by JosEepH| With 94 Illustrations by Josrrx 
PENNELL, 10s. net. PENNELL, 10s, net, 


THE NATURE OF MAN. 
Studies in Optimistic Philosophy. 
By ELIE METCHNIKOFF, Professor in the Pasteur Institute, Paris. 


The English Translation Edited by Dr. P, CHALMERS MITCHELL. 
With Illustrations, 1 vol. (Immediately. 


THE ALIEN IMMIGRANT. 


By Major W. EVANS-GORDON, M.P. Illustrated, 6s. net. 


Standard.—“‘ Breaks ground that will be new to the majority of Englishmen: 
Be tells a plain tale with directness and simplicity.” 


A NEW POLITICAL SQUIB. 
LOST IN BLUNDERLAND. 


By CAROLINE LEWIS, Author of “ Clara in Blunderland,.” 
Tilustrated, 2s, 6d. 
The Daily Telegraph.— Nothing could be better.” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE CALL OF THE WILD. 


By JACK LONDON. 
Illustrated in Colour. 
Tho Atheneum.—* An enthralling story.” 


E. F. BENSON'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE RELENTLESS CITY. 


By E. F. BENSON, 
Author of “ The Book of Months,” &c., &e. 


THE MASTERFOLK. 
By HALDANE MACFALL, 
Author of “Jezebel Pettyfer.” 


JERUSALEM. 
By SELMA LAGERLOF. 


+ Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Interests, attracts, and convinces,” 


PIGS IN CLOVER. 
By FRANK DANBY, [15th Thousand, 
The Westminster Gazette.—'* Witty, picturesque, vivid, full of life.” 


[Second Impression. 


[Thursday. 


[October 8th, 


Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn Announcement List post-free. 





NEW BOOKS FROM 


Mr. JOHN LANE’S Lisp 





(58 x 83) 
Cloth, 
8s. 6d. 


net. 








The Nemesis of Froude: 


A Rejoinder to “My Relations with Carlyle” 


By Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE & 
ALEXANDER CARLYLE, 


The Morning Post.— Its publication, i * 

runner, ‘My Relations with Carlyle,’ ay oft for, 
perusal by every right-minded man as inevitable ° 
necessary, as an act of elementary justice,” ie 


a 
evey 





(5 x 72) 
Cloth, 
8s. 6d. 


a 


Tommy Wideawake. 
By H. H. BASHFORD, 


The Sunday Times.—“It is not often that i 
story is published ; in its particular form it simone tl 
high-water mark of perfection......It is altogether deli mee 
and well deserves the highest praise,” eat, 





(5 x 73) 
Cloth, 
6s. 





The House on the Sands, 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT, 
Author of “The Column.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ This book is the best of the thr 
that bear Mr. Marriott's name—an advance upon ‘The 
Column.’ Mr, Marriott’s technique is riper; the pursuit of hig 
plot is closer, and the interest of the reader is never allowed to 
flag for a moment.” 


The Daily Telegraph.—‘ Mr. Marriott’s new book has all the 
properties of a good novel and many of the qualities of a great 
one......We can recommend this book as a wonderfully clever 
piece of work, which lifts the author into the very front rank 
of English novelists.” 





(5 x 73) 
Cloth, 
6s. 





The MS. in a Red Box. 


With Map and Publisher’s Note. Tenth Thousand, 


The Speaker.— It is that rarest and most welcome of works, 
a good romance of pure action...... The use made of local colour 
and of historical incident is one of the unknown author's 
triumphs...... In these respects...... itis the best novel that has 
appeared since ‘Lorna Doone.’......One of the most exciting 
books of its own kind that we have ever read.” 


The Spectator.—‘' Asa tale of adventure the story is distinctly 
successful.” 





(5x 73) 
Cloth, 
6s, 





Elizabeth’s Children. 


FIFTH EDITION. 


The Daily Telegraph.‘ The author has a delicate, fanciful 
touch, a charming imagination ; he skilfully suggests character 
and moods, he is bright and witty, and he writes about childrea 
with knowledge and exquisite sympathy. Many of his 
reminiscences hover closely on the borderland which divides 
laughter and tears......... Fuil of vitality, full of purely childish 
energy and naughtiness, are many of the episodes, but for all 
their mischief the children are adorable.” 

The St. James's Gazette.—“ The three little boys are totally 
fresh in their saying and doings. In life they would have beea 
irresistible, and they are sufficiently adorable in fiction. 








&e., 


Mr. JOHN LANE has just published Mr. W.d. 
LOCKE'S New Novel, entitled ** WHERE 
LOVE IS,” price 6s., Author of “The 


Usurper,” “‘Derelicts,” “The White Dove,’ 


&C. 











London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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Important Announcement 


TO ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN 


OUTDOOR LIFE AND COUNTRY PURSuUITs. 


DPOSCSSSSCOSSSSSOSSSSSSSOOSE SOOO VOVOSOSE 


On Saturday Next, October 3rd, 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN’ 


Will be issued to the Public in a somewhat Altered Form. 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 


WILL BE ADDED. 


CHARMING AND NOVEL IDEAS 


WILL BE INCORPORATED, 
In fact, no expense is being spared in making 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


essentially THE IDEAL COUNTRY HOUSE PAPER, 





Next Saturday’s Issue 


WILL BE 


A STRIKING DEVELOPMENT IN MODERN COUNTRY LITERATURE, 





ACROSTIC SOLVERS 


DO NOL YET SEEM TO HAVE REALISED THAT 


We continue to Offer Larger Prizes than any other Newspaper. | 





ON SATURDAY NEXT we begin a New Quarterly Competition. 





Order your Copy of NEXT SATURDAY’S “COUNTY GENTLEMAN” TO-DAY. 


Price Gd., at all Newsagents’ and Bookstails. 
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THE FIVE NATIONS 


By RUDYARD KIPLING, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Uniform with “Barrack-Room Ballads” and “The Seven Seas.” 


Messrs. METHU. 
eRecessional,” now pu 
fort. 


EN will publish on October 1st Mr. Kipling’s New Book of Vers. THE FIVE NATIONS will contain 
plished for the first time in book form, and Twenty-five New Poems which have never yet seen the light in any 





F THE PEOPLE OF ENG- 
THE SPORTS AND PASTIMES CF by many Engravings. Revised 
oy D: Cor, LL.D., FS.A. 4to, 2s, net. 


LAMB. Edited by 
TBE WORKS OF CHARLES ee mae In 7 vols. demy 8vo, 


E. V. Ure OLUMES I, Il., IIL, & V. ARE NOW READY. 
78, OG. 


. By Roger Pocock. Second Edition. 
A FRONTIERSM AN ormNTIC Autobiography and Story of Adventures 
Sales the last twenty years. panes 
HE STRATFORD-ON- 
i With Illustrations, 1s. net. 


THE NORFOLK BROADS. By W. A. Dorr. Assisted by 


ntributors. With 48 Coloured and 20 Uncoloured Illustra- 
ANE SouruGaTE. Demy 8vo, 2ls. net. 


ISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lord Macav.ay. 
cRITICA a eae. M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. The only 
Edition of this book completely annotated. 
POEMS. By Joun KEATS. With an Introduction by L. Brnror, 
9 . Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
and Notes by J. MasEriEup. Pott 8vo, c oer green 


F JOHN MILTON. Edited by H.C. 
THE SHORTER FOEMS ° =. Pott 8vo, cloth, Is. ‘A net ; 


Jeather, 28. 6d, net. [The Little Library. 


LECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by Linian M. 
nn Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. (rh 7 pia 

MOND. By W. M. THackeray. Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn" 

Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. net ; leather, 2s, 6d. net. [The Little Library. 


E le pson. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 
dited by G. E. Sau 3 


BOOKS. By W. M. Tuackeray. Edited by 
ag ony Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Library. 


THE ESSAYS OF LORD BACON. Edited by Epwarp WriGHr. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d, net ; leather, 2s, 6d. net. [The Little Library. 
CANNING. By W. A. Partuips. With 12 Illustrations, fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies, 


CHATHAM. By A. S. M‘Dowaut. With 12 Illustrations, feap. 
8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies, 


THE PRECES PRIVATAE OF BISHOP ANDREWES. By 
F. E. Beicutman, M.A., of Pusey House, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF EARLY 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By J. F. Betuune-BakEr, B.D., Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

[Handbooks of Theology. 


THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE. 


Pott 16mo, leather, 1s. net each volume. 


AMiniature Edition of the Plays and Poems of Shakespeare. The series 
vill consist of 40 volumes, each Play being contained in one volume, while 
the Poems and Sonnets will be given in three volumes. Short introductions, 
and brief but sufficient foot-notes, will be added by Mr. W. J. Cratc, whose 
eminence as a Shakespearian scholar is unquestioned. These charming little 
books will be so small as to repose comfortably in the waistcoat pocket, and 
yet so well printed as to be read with ease. Messrs. METHUEN hope to publish 
the ae at frequent and regular intervals until the whole series is 
complete, 


THE LITTLE GALLERIES. 


Little books containing 20 examples in photogravure of the finest work of 
great artists, 


A LITTLE GALLERY OF REYNOLDS. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
A LITTLE GALLERY OF ROMNEY. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
ALITTLE GALLERY OF HOPPNER. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 


These books are monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline 
ofthe subject under treatment, and rejecting the minute details, the controversy 
o the elaborate criticism which might justly find a place ina long book. 

hey are under the direction of Mr. Crrit Davenport, and each volume will 
rape of about 200 pages, will contain a Frontispiece in Photogravure and 30 

50 other Ilustrations, and will be published at 2s. 6d. net. Demy 16mo, 


THE FIRST VOLUMES ARE— 


STUDIES IN SAINTSHIP. Translated from the French of 


Ernest HEt1o by V. M. Crawrorp. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


POEMS AND HYMNS BY SAMUEL JOHN STONE. With a 
Memoir by F. G. ELnErTon, M.A. With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS, AND OTHER WRITINGS BY 
NOVALIS. Edited by Una Bincu. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. By S. Bartne-Gounp. With 
numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63. This book is uniform with Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s books on Devon, Dartmoor, and Brittany. 


A BOOK OF EXMOOR. By F. J. SNeuu. Illustrated, crown 


8vo, 6s. 


DERBYSHIRE. By Cuartes Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated by 
J.C. Watt, Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By E. S. Roscog. Illustrated by F. D. 
Beprorp. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s, ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 


CHESTER. By B. C. A. Winpuz, DSc. F.R.S. Illustrated by 
E. H. New. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN FLOWERS. By Mrs. 


Sreryen Batson. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE GREAT RED FROG. A Story told in 40 Coloured Pictures 
by M. Yenpis. Feap. 8vo, Is. net. 


A BOOK OF BAD CHILDREN. By W. T. Wess. With 50 
Illustrations by H. C. Sanpy. Demy 16mo, 2s, 6d. 


ENGLAND DAY BY DAY;; or, The Englishman’s Handbook to 
Efficiency. By E, V. L. and C. L. G. Illustrated by Groncz Morrow. 
Fcap. 4to, 1s. net. 

A burlesque Year-Book and Almanac by the witty authors of “ Wisdom 

While You Wait.” 


LARKS AND LEVITIES: a Pack of Nonsense. By LEONARD 
LaRKEIN. 4to, Is. 


THE WOODHOUSE CORRESPONDENCE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A witty series of letters which have been recently appearing in the Pilot, 


ABOUT MUSIC, AND WHAT IT IS MADE OF. By O. L. 


Prescott. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE. or A Piece of the World Discovered ; in 
Essayes and Characters. By Joun Ear xe, Bishop of Salisbury. Post 16mo, 
2s. net. (54 in. by 3} in.) 

Reprinted from the Sixth Edition published by Robert Allot in 1633, 


THE COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 characteristic Illustrations by Joun Lezcu. Leather, post 16mo, 
2s. Gd. net. (5}in. by 34 in.) 

From the Edition published by R. Bentley, 1840. 

THE LOVING BALLAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With 11 Plates 

by GrorGe Cruixsuank. Crown l6mo, Is. 6d. net. (5in, by 3}in.) 
From the Edition published by C. Tilt, 1839. 

FELISSA; or, The Life and Opinions of a Kitten of Sentiment 

With 12 Coloured Plates, post 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. (5}in. by 34 in.) 
From the Edition published by J. Harris, 1811, 





THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY OF PLAIN 
AND COLOURED BOOKS. 


Fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net to 4s. 6d. net each volume, 


** We shall be surprised if these excellent volumes fail to achieve an instructiv 
success," —Atheneum. 


THE NEW VOLUMES ARE— 


THE LIFE OF A SPORTSMAN. By Nimrop. With 35 
Coloured Plates by Henry ALKEN. 4s, 6d. net. 


HANDLEY CROSS. By BR. S. Sorrzes. With many TIllustra- 


tions, in Colour and Line, by Joun Leecu. 4s. 6d. net. 


JORROCKS’S JAUNTS. By R.S. Surtees. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by H. AtKEN. 3s, 6d. net. 


THE GRAVE: a Poem. By Rosert Buatr. Illustrated by 12 
Etchings executed by Louis Scu1avoyetti, from the original inventions 
of Witu1AM BLakE. With an Engyaved Title-Page and a Portrait of Blake 
by T. Puitiirs, R.A. 3s, 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISH DANCE OF DEATH, from the Designs of 


Tuomas Row.Lanpson. With Metrical Illustrations by the Author of 
* Doctor Syntax.”” With 74 Coloured Plates, 2 vols., 9s. net. 


THE TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF CONSOLA- 
naga A — ComsBe. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. RowLanp- 


THE LIFE OF ASPORTSMAN. ByNimgop With 35 Coloured 





ROMNEY. By Groce Paston. | DURER. By Jessie ALLEN. 


Plates by Henry ALEEN, 4s, 6d, net. 





METHUEN and CO.,, 





86 Essex Street, 


Strand, W.C 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MR. MURRAY'S 


AUTUMN LIST 





~~ et - 


A NEW EDITION OF} 


CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY OF PAINTING. 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY. Umbria, Florence, and Siena, from the 2nd to the 16th Century. By J. A. CROWE and G. B, CAVALCASE 
With Editorial Notes by R. LANGTON DOUGLAS, Author of ‘Fra Angelico,” “ A History of Siena,” &c. Assisted by S. ABTHUB STRONG, Lib ut 
of the House of Lords. 6 vols., with upwards of 200 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 2ls. net each. » NTariag 


VOL. I.—EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. 
VOL. I.—GIOTTO AND THE GIOTTESQUES. 
VOL. IIl.—THE SIENESE SCHOOL. 


} Ready immediately. 
[Ready shortly. 


VOL. IV.—FLORENTINE PAINTERS OF THE QUATTROCENTO 
VOL. V.—LATER SIENESE AND UMBRIANS, j 
VOL. VI.—FLORENTINE PAINTERS OF THE CINQUECENTO, 


This standard work has been for many years out of print, and second-hand copies have commanded a very high price. The New Edition will contain th 
final corrections of Sir Joseph Crowe, which, for the first four volumes of this New Edition at any rate, are so thorough as to amount in parts almost toa 


writing of the book. 


The work will be divided into six volumes, each volume representing, as far as possible, one or more schools, It is hoped that this arrangement yi] 


prove convenient to students and travellers, 





NOTES ON THE AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCoTs, 


Based on the Researches of the late Sir GEORGE SCHARF, K.C.B., Director of the National Portrait Gallery. Re-written in the Light of Noy 
Information by LIONEL CUS1, Director, Keeper, and Secretary of the National Portrait Galery ; Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and Works of Art 
With many Photogravure Reproductions of the most authentic Portraits of the Queen, and other Iliu strations, small 4to, £3 3s, net. [Reudy tiumediately 





THE CREEVEY PAPERS. A Selection from!ETON IN 1829-1830. The Selwyn Mss, 


the Diaries and Correspondence of Thomas Creevey (1768-1838), sometime 
M.P. for Thetford, and afterwards for Appleby ; Secretary to the Board of 
Controul, &c., dealing with all the Principal Events and Characters Social 
and Political, from the close of the 18th Century to 1838. From Family 
Papers hitherto unpublished. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
MaxweE tt, Bart., M.P., Author of ‘The Life of the Duke of Wellington,” 
&. With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s, 6d. net. [Ready shortly. 


GEORGE VILLIERS, Second Duke of 


Buckingham, 1G27-1688. A Study in the History of the Restoration, 
By Winirrep, Lavy BurGucLerz. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
[Ready shortly. 


GALILEO. His Life and Work. By J. J. 
Fane. With Portrait and Illustrations, demy Svo, 16s. net. [Just out. 
Professor in Pisa (1564-92), in Padua (1592-1610), Return to Florence (1610-12), 
Gathering Storms—Appearance before the Inquisition in Rome—Dialogues on 
the Ptolemaic and Copernican Systems—The Inquisitiou and its Sentence, 
1633—At Arcetri: his Last Works and Death, 1642. Bibliography. 


SIXTEEN YEARS IN_ SIBERIA. The 


Experiences of a Russian Revolutionist. By Leo Deutscu. Translated and 
Edited by Heten Cuisuotm. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 
demy 8vo. [Ready shortly. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARIES OF A 


SOLDIER AND SPORTSMAN, during Twenty Years’ Service in India, 
Afghanistan, Egypt, and other Countries, 1865-1885. By Lt.-General Sir 
Montagu GERARD, K.C.B., K.C.S.1. With Map and _ Illustrations, 
demy 8vo. [Ready shortly, 


A CHEAP EDITION. 


ROUND THE HORN BEFORE THE MAST. 


An Account of a Voyage from San Francisco Round Cape Horn to Liver- 
ool in a Fourmasted *‘ Windjammer,” with Experiences of the Life of an 
Irdinary Seaman, By A. Basi Lusnock. With Illustrations, crown 

8vo, 6s. [Ready Sept. 29th. 


THE JOURNAL OF MONTAIGNE’S 


TRAVELS iN ITALY. By way of Switzerland and Germany, in 1580 and 
1581. Translated and Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by W. G. 
Waters, Author of “Jerome Cardan,” &c, With Portrait and other 
Illustrations, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. net. [Ready immediately. 


ANCIENT CALENDARS AND CONSTELLA- 


TIONS. By the Hon, Emmetine M, PLunket. With Illustrations, 
square 8v0, 9s. net. [Just out. 


INDIVIDUAL IMMORTALITY. Urgency of 


the Enquiry—The Scientific Standpoint—The Philosophic Standpoint— 
The Ethical Individual—The Christian Standpoint. By E. M. Cattuarp, 
Author of ‘‘ Progressive Revelation,” &c. Crown 8vo, ds, 6d. net. 

[Just out. 


ST. MARGARIT’S LECTURES. 
SECOND SERIES. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH RELIGION IN 


THE XViith CENTURY. By H. Hensirx /tznson, B.D., Canon of 
Westminster, and Rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. Large crown 
8vo, 6s. net. [Ready neat week. 





A Diary of Boating and other Events at Eton in 1829, 1830. Written in 
Greek by THomas KyYNASTON SxLwrn, Newcastle Scholar, 1830, Edited 
with Translations and Notes, by Kev. EomonD WaRKE, D.D., Head-Mastet 
of Eton, With Lilustrations, crown 8vo. (Ready shortly, 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 
MOTLEY’S WORKS, 


In 9 vols., with Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each, 
RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 3 vols. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 vols, 


LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 2 vols, 


Vol. I. of the RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC will be ready about th 
middle of October. The remaining volumes will be published monthly in the 
above order. 


THE LIFE OF MIDHAT PASHA. A Record 


of his Services, Political Reforms, Banishment and Judicial Murder, 
Derived from Private Documents and feminiscences. By his Son, Au 
Haypar Mipuat Bey, With Portrait, demy Svo, 12s, net. [Just out, 


SIR WILFRED LAURIER AND THE 


LIBERAL PARTY. A Political History. By J. 8. Wixutsox. With 
Portrait, 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 20s, net. (Just out, 


THE LIFE OF JOHN COLBORNE, FIELD- 


MARSHAL LORD SEATON, G.C.B., GOH. G.C.M.G., KG, 
K.M.T., &. Compiled from his Letters, Recorded Conversations, and 
other sources. By G. C. Moors Smiru, M.A., Editor of ‘The Auto 
biography of Lt.-General Sir Marry Smith,”” With Maps, Portraits, and 
other Lllustrations, demy 8vo. ([Keady shortly, 


A CHEAP EDITION. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LT.-GENERAL 


SIR HARRY SMITH, BART., OF ALIWAL, G.C.B., including bis 
Services in South America—In the Peninsula and France—At New Orieans 
—At Waterloo—In North America and Jamaica—In South Africa during 
the Kaflir War—In India during the Sikh War—and at the Cape, &c. Edited 
by G. C. Moore Surex. Withsome Additional Chapters supplied by the 


Editer. With Portraits and Lilustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, lus. 6d, net. 
| Aeady immediate, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MONEY. By J. 


LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Chicago. With Illustrations and ‘lables, medium 8vo, 16s, Tus on 





MUNICIPAL TRADE. Dealing Theoretically 


and Practically with the Advantages and Disadvantages Resulting from 
the Substitution of Representative Bodies for Private Proprietors th 
Management of Industrial Undertakings. By Major Lronarp Dakwa, 
Author of “ Bimetallism.” Demy 8vo. | Ready inmediately. 





TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
TREASURE AND HEART. 


By MARY DEANE. [Just out. 


THE ODD JOB MAN. 


By OLIVER ONIONS, 


eof & at Bachelor,” “Tales froma Far Riding,” &€. 
Author of * The Compleat Bachelor, Tales fr [iteady October ‘th 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & GO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


“THE REAL DISRAELI.” 
BY WILFRID MEYNELL, 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI: an Unconventional Biography. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 
[This day. 


4s. net. With Photogravure Plates and 40 other Illustrations printed on Art Paper. 





The Pall Mall Gazette says :—* The real Disraeli: Mr. Meynell has dubbed his attractive volumes ‘an Unconventional Biography,’ which have the first requisite 
t a being charming to read and full of entertainment, he brings together all that is best of the profusion of anecdote and epigram that has clustered 
quali Y she name of Disraeli. This is decidedly the most fitting work presented to admirers of Lord Beaconsfield. In externals, too, it is a very handsome and 


ste te book—a credit to current authorship and bibliography.” 


BY THE MARCHESA VITELLESCHI (née THE HON, AMY COCHRANE-BAILLIE). 
A COURT IN EXILE. Charles Edward Stuart and the Romance of the Countess d’Albanie. In 2 vols, 


demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. With 2 Photogravure Plates and 24 other Illustrations, many from private sources, (Immediately. 


BY THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 

WARWICK CASTLE AND ITS EARLS. From Saxon Times to the Present Day. In 2 vols. 
roval 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt ton, 30s. net. Printed throughout on English Art Paper. With 174 Illustrations, including Photogravure Portraits of the 
present Earl and Countess of Warwick, and a large number of Reproductions of Rare Prints, and of Photographs specially taken for the Work, including 
superb Views and many interesting Portraits and Relics at the Castle. [ Ready. 

“Two handsome volumes of absorbing interest and of general value.”—Athenzum, 


BY LDIEUT.-COL. A. C. P. HAGGARD, D.S.O. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE COURT OF FRANCE. By the Author of “ Hannibal's Daughter,” 
“Under Crescent and Star,” &c. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. With a Photogravure Plate and 16 other Ilustrations on Art ~ - 

Ye 

BY FRANCES GERARD. 
A KING’S ROMANCE. The Story of Milan and Natalie, First King and Queen of Servia. By the Author 
of “The Romanee of Ludwig IL.,” “A Grand Duchess and her Court,” &c. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 Illustrations on Art Paper, 16s. net. 
[Immediately. 
BY R. LYDEKKER, F.R.S. 

MOSTLY MAMMALS. By the Author of “Phases of Animal Life,” &c., and joint Author of “ Mammals 
Living and Extinct,” &¢, With 16 Full-page Mustrations on Art Paper, from Drawings and Photographs, &c., by J. Wolff, the Duchess of Bedford, the 

Lord Delamere, the Hon. Walter Rothschild, and others. In demy Svo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 12s, 6d. net. L ye 





THE WOBURN LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. (President of the Zoological Society of London), 
Each Volume in crown 4to, handsome cloth gilt and gilt top, fully Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates, 12s, 6d. net, 
A NEW VOLUME. 
BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS OF THE COUNTRY-SIDE. By Prof. F. Epwarp Hug. 
With 312 Figures in Colour from Original Drawings by the Author. [ Ready. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
WILD FRUITS OF THE COUNTRY-SIDE. With 36 Fine Coloured Plates by the Author. 


“Tf all the succeeding volumes of the Woburn Library are as good as the first volume, the whole series will be a very acceptable addition to all libraries.” 
—Guardian. 


BRITISH MAMMALS. By Sir Harry Jounsroy, G.C.M.G., Author of “The Uganda Protectorate.” With 


16 Coloured Plates and Drawings by the Author, and with many other Illustrations from the Author’s Drawings and from Photographs, [Immediately, 





BY I. A. TAYLOR, 
A LIFE OF LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. By the Author of “ A Life of Sir Walter Raleigh.” 
In 1 large demy Svo volume, 16s, With 16 Illustrations on Art Paper, and with Photogravure Frontispiece, [October ist, 
BY CAPTAIN C. ROSS, D.S.O. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT AND WAR. In demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. chaalabline 


BY W. E. ADAMS. 


MEMOIRS OF A SOCIAL ATOM. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s, net. With 
Portraits. BY SADAKICHI HARTMANN. see: 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN ART. By the Author of “ Shakespeare in Art.” In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


cloth, riehly gilt and gilt top. With 2 Photogravure Plates, 64 other Full-page Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready. 
CHOICE EXAMPLES OF THE FINEST SPEECHES. 
GREAT ORATIONS. By Great Orators. Selected and Arranged, and the Explanatory and Biographical Notes 





contributed by ARNOLD Wk1GHT, part Author of ‘ Parliament, Past and Present,” &c. In crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 63 (Immediately. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
PLACE AND POWER. ELLEN THOoRNEYCROFT FowLER. , | THE YELLOW VAN. RicuAarp WHITEING. [October 3rd. 
[Ready. | 
SHIPMATES IN SUNSHINE. Frankrort Moore. Ses | ON THE WINGS OF THE WIND. ALLEN RAINE.  [Ready. 
THE JESTERS. Riva. [This day. | IN A LITTLE HOUSE. Tom Gatton, [This day. 


CAMILLA FAVERSHAM. Ronanp MacDona.p. THE LAND OF JOY. Raru H. BARBOUR. [October 


THE FULFILLING OF THE LAW. ELLEN A. Smita. 
[October 


[ October Ist. 


SECRETS OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE Wx. Lr Quevx. 


[September 28th. ‘ 
THE PIKEMEN. Dr. Kercuruer. (This day. | THE LAST WORD. Atice MacGoway. [ Ready. 
BEFORE THE DAWN. J. A. Avrsuenee, atic | DRAGOONING A DRAGOON. E. Livinestor Famer. 
VIRGINIA N STOCKLEY. Ready 
- = SHORESTARS. iat ge SOULS. Rira. SixtH EDITION. 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO., 34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row. 
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MACMILLAN 


Text-Books for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Exams., The Oxford and Cambridge Schools 


$s 


& CO.”’S 


Exams., London University and College of Preceptors’ Exams. 


LATIN. 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. A.M.Cooxr ... se owe 
Second Part. A.M. Cook and W.E.P.Pantix ... Be. 
—— Third ae. W. E. P. Pantiy : 
KEY, 4s. 6d. net 
mage Ans on SHORTER LATIN COURSE. A.M.Coox. .. 
Second peu: A.M. Coox and W. E. P. Pantin... oe 
KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 
NALL’S ELEMENTARY LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
ALFORD’S LATIN PASSAGES’ FOR TRANSLATION 








co xm coe 


~ 


ro 


ww 


WELCH AND DUFFIELD'S EXERCISES IN UNSEEN TRANSLA- 
IN LATIN 1 


TION 


RUSSELL’S LATIN ELEGIACS “AND PROSODY RHYMES FOR 
BEGINNERS 1 


POSTGATE’S SERMO LATINUS. A Short Guide to Latin Prose Com 
position, New Impression. Revised a 
KEY, to Selected Passages, New Impression, Revised, 4s. 6d. ‘net. 
CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. Joun Bonp and A.S. Watro.e 
GALLIC WAR.— 
Book I. A.S. Watrote. Is. éd. 
Books II. and Il. W.G.Ruruerrorp, Is, 6d. 
Book IV. .Ciement Bryans. Is. 6d. 
Book V. C. Cousecs. Is. 6d. 
CICERO’S PRO LEGE MANILIA. A. S. Witerns . ne 
—— PRO ARCHIA. G. H. Nati So. ait 
—— PRO MURENA. J.H.FREEsr .. 
EUTROPIUS. Books I. and II. W. Wetcu ‘and C. G. Dorrienp 
HORACE’S ODES.— 
BookI. T.E. Pace. (Elementary Classics), 1s. 6d. (Classical Series), 2s. 
Book III. T. LE. Pace. (Zlementary Classics), 1s. 6d. (Classical 
Series), 2s. 
HORACE’S EPISTLES AND ARS.POETICA. A.S. Witerss. 
LIVY.—Book I. H.M.Sreryenson _.. = 
 seengt II. and Ill, H. M. Sennen 
Book XXI. J. E. Meruuisz ... 
PLAUTUS’S CAPTIVI. A. R.S. Hanuipiz 
TERENCE’S PHORMIO. J. Bonpand A. 8, WALPOLE 
VIRGIL’S AENEID.— 
Book I. TT. E. Pace. 1s. 6d. Book I. A. S. Watrote, ls. 6d. 
Book IV. H. M.Srermenson. Ils, 64, 
ook V. A. CaLverT. Is. 6d. 
ook VI, T.E. Paar. Is. 6d. 
Book X. S.G, Owen, 1s. 6d. 


GREEK. 


MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE— 
FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. W.G.Rvutnenrorp. 3s. 6d.; or Part I., 
Accidence, 2s.; Part If., Syntax, 2s. 
EASY EXERCISES {N GREEK ACCIDENCE. H.G. Unperuitu. 2s. 
SECOND GREEK EXERCISE BOOK. W. A. Hearn. 2s, 6d. 
EXERCISES ON THE GREEK SYNTAX. G.H. Natu. 2s. 6d, 
MACMILLAN’S GREEK READER. F.H. Corson ... 
PITMAN’S <~" ?_icce TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION 
KEY, 5s, ne 
PEACOCK AND BRL Ss PASSAGES FOR a TRANSLATION 





ACTS oF. 7 bec Auttenieal Teetion. y Us E. Pac, and 
WALPOLE - 

— HE GREEK TEXT. With Motes T; 'E. Rice an 

GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW.—THE GREEK ‘TOXT. 

With Introduction and Notes. A. SLoman 
AESCHYLUS’S PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. H.M. Srxrmcusoy 
—— PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. E. E. — and Sr. J. B. Ww. 
WILLSon .. i 
AESCHYLUS’S PERSAE. Mi Oo. Pricxanp 
EURIPIDES’S ALCESTIS. M. A. BarrreLp 
—— ALCESTIS. M.L. Ear tz .... . 
—— MEDEA. M.A. BayYFIe Lp ... 
—— MEDEA. A. W. VERRALL ... 
PLATO'S APOLOGY, CRITO ent PHAEDO. Translated by F. J. 
CHURCH ... te i ‘a0 

—— CRITO AND PHAEDO. C. HL Keene ‘xe Ss 
——— EUTHYPHRO AND MENEXENUS. C.E. Graves 
SOPHOCLES’S ANTIGONE. M. A. BayrreLp R a 
THUCYDIDES. BooklII. C.E. Marcuant 
BookIV. C.E.GRavEs_... oe a3 Re 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Book II. A.S. Watrote 
—— ANABASIS. Book III. G. i. Nau ot? Bias, “see tae 
—— ANABASIS. Book V. G.H.Nauu ne eee ates 





FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


ABOUT'S LE ROI DES MONTAGNES. Professor WEEKLEY 
MOLIERE'S LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. G.E. Fasnacut 
—— LES FEMMES SAVANTES. G.E, Fasnacut oe 
JAMES AND MOLE'S et OF THE FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH LANGU ze 
SIEPMANN’S PRIMARY TRENCI. COURSE (First Year) 
—— PRIMARY FRENCH COURSE (First Term) 3 
GOETHE’S HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. J. T. Harrietp 
SCHILLER’S DIE JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. J. Gosrwick 
—— JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. W. Humpuxeys & 


SiEPuANN? pty yo PRIMER... ee ve 
3s, 6d. net. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE, HISTORY, Anp 
GEOGRAPHY. 


SAINTSBURY’S SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
HOUSEHOLD'S PARTS OF SPEECH AND THEIR USES ati 
a ae N laan pl ec GRABBER - com. 
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KEY? oo . mit 
OUTLINE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR _... ove Sig cates 
KEY, 2s. 6d. net. ow we 1G 


——— ENGLISH GRAMMAR PAST AND PRESENT. S 1 
to the requisements 0 of Candidates io: Gavan . atentet 4 
KEY, 2s, 6d. net, 6 
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—— JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION .. 


—— SENIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION .. 
KEY, sewed, ls. net. 


—— ERRORS INENGLISH COMPOSITION .. .. ,,, 
JACOB'S CIVIL SERVICE ESSAY WRITER... _ ... ta 
—— COMPANION TO CIVIL SERVICE ESSAY WRITER 
—— INDEXING AND PRECIS WRITING ..._ ... 
AYTOUN’S EDINBURGH AFTER FLODDEN, BURIAL MARCH OF 
DUNDEE, AND ISLAND OF THE SCOTS. H. B. Correnis, 


LShortly 
BACON’S ESSAYS. F. G. Setsr.. vee.” cage esgnl eegh ‘ i 3 
CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE. A. W. POLLARD se a Q 
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——— PROLOGUE. THE KNIGHT'S TALE. M. H. Lippert . id 

——— PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, &c. A. INGRawam net 

LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. C. D. Punouanp. This 
Edition contains: The Tempest. As You Likeit. The Mahan 
of Venice. King Lear. Twelfth Night. Hamlet .., fe 

LONGFELLOW’S SONG OF HIAWATHA. H.B. Corrermt 

MACAULAY’S HORATIUS. W. T. Wess. Sewed.. wet 

MILTON’S LYCIDAS AND COMUS. W. Ben... 

SAMSON AGONISTES. H. M. Percrvaz 

POPE’S ESSAY ON CRITICISM. J.C. Cottixs 

SCOTT’S LORD OF THE ISLES. H. B. Correrity 

—— MARMION. M. Macmituan. 3s.; sewed 

——— ——— CANTOS I. and VI. separately ... 

—— MARMION AND LORD OF THE ISLES. F. T. Pata 

—— KENILWORTH... aa es 

SHAKESPEARE'S AS YOU LIKE IT. = DE1cuT0N 

—— HAMLET. K.Deterfroy . 

—— JULIUS CAESAR, K. DEIGHTON 

—— MACBETH. K. Detcuron ... 

—— RICHARD II. K. Deicuroy. With Appendix by T. Cantwioun 

—— TEMPEST. K. Deicuroy ... is 

SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. H. ™M. Punciva: AL i 

TENNYSON’S SELECT POEMS. H.B.Georce and W. H. Hapvow .,,, 

EBUCKLEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS 

GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE . 

REICH’S NEW STUDENT’S ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY net 1 

GREEN AND TAIT’S ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY 

THOMPSON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND ie od coe 

TOUT’S SHORT ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY say teee 

BOSWORTH’S SHORT GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD 

MILL’S CLASS-BOOK OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY __.... 

GREEN’S SHORT GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS ~ 

GEIKIE’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES oe 

SIME’S GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE _... 

DAWSON AND SUTHERLAND’S ELEMENTARY _ GEOGRAPHY 

OF THE BRITISH COLONIES so ee 
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SCIENCE, 
a LEAN’S INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY AND P 


SICS. New Elition. In2vols. ... 

a AND _SIMMONS’S ELEMENTARY ‘PHYSICS i” 

HEMISTRY. In3 parts ... each 
—— suencies {IN PRACTICAL PHYSICS, In 2 parte wo each 
SIMMONS AND JONES’S ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE... 
GREGORY’S ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS _... 
RINTOUL'S INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL PHYSICS 
D. E. JONES’S HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND ae - 
ROBSON’S PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN HEAT po 
EDSER’S HEAT FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 
—— LIGHT FOR STUDENTS 


CLAY'S PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN LIGHT 
MUNBYS COURSE OF SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN MAGNETISM 


PELE SCTRIC CIT 
SANDERSON'S ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM FOR BEGINNERS 
HADLEY’S MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY FOR BEGINNERS .. 
—-— PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN MAGNETISM AND ELEC- 


TRICITY 
PARRISH’S CHEMISTRY FOR ORGANISED SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE 
ROSCOE AND LUNT’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS 
—_— a ie — INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR ADVANCED 
L. M, _JONES’S GHOMER CTORY CHEMISTRY FOR INTER- 


MEDIA 
REMSEN’S ELEMENTS OF CHEM 
FOSTER AND SHORE’S PHYSIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS .. 
EVANS’S BOTANY FOR BEG RS 
GREGORY AND SIMMONS’S EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE (PHYSIO- 
GRAPHY, Section I.) - 
ae PHYSIOGRAPHY For BEGINNERS... 
WATTS’S GEOLOGY FOR B 
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